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CHAPTER LI. 





* TROUBLES NEVER ComE ALONE.” 


Th \4 A Nx ., OLLY had her out-of-door things on, 

y PAW ASMA and she crept away as she was 

3 ~~ Nf “\ bidden; she lifted her heavy weight 

of heart and body along till she came 

to a field, not so very far off,—where 

she had sought the comfort of lone- 

liness ever since she was a child; 

and there, under the hedge-bank, she 

sate down, burying her fuce in her 

hands, and quivering all over as she 

><* thought of Cynthia’s misery, that she 

«, might not try to touch or assuage. 

She never knew how long she sate 

there, but it was long past lunch-time 

when once again she stole up to her 

room. ‘The door opposite was open 

wide,—Cynthia had quitted thecham- 

ber. Molly arranged her dress «and 

went down into the drawing-room. 

Cynthia and her mother sate there 

in the stern repose of an armed neutrality. Cynthia's face looked made 

of stone, for colour and rigidity; but she was netting away as if nothing 

unusual had occurred. Not so Mrs. Gibson: her face bore evident marks 

of tears, and she looked up and greeted Molly’s entrance with a faint 

smiling notice. Cynthia went on as though she had never heard the 
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opening of the door, or felt the approaching sweep of Molly’s dress, 
Molly took up a book,—not to read, but to have the semblance of some 
employment which should not necessitate conversation. 

There was no measuring the duration of the silence that ensued, 
Molly grew to fancy it was some old enchantment that weighed upon 
their tongues and kept them still. At length Cynthia spoke, but she had 
to begin again before her words came clear. 

“T wish you both to know that henceforward all is at an end between 
me and Roger Hamley.” 

Molly’s book went down upon her knees; with open eyes and lips she 
strove to draw in Cynthia’s meaning. Mrs. Gibson spoke querulously, as 


if injured. 
“TI could have understood this if it had happened three months ago,— 
when you were in London ; but now it’s just nonsense, Cynthia, and you 


know you don’t mean it!” 

Cynthia did not reply ; nor did the resolute look on her face change 
when Molly spoke at last. ‘ 

“‘ Cynthia—think of him! It will break his heart !” 

“ No!” said Cynthia, “it willnot. But even if it did, I cannot help it.” 

“ Ail this talk will soon pass away!” said Molly; “and when he 
knows the truth from your own self. i 

“From my own self he shall never hear it. I do not love him well 
enough to go through the shame of having to excuse myself,—to plead 
that he will reinstate me in his good opinion. Confession may be—well! 
I can never believe it pleasant—but it may be an ease of mind if one 
makes it to some people,—to some person,—and it may not be a morti- 
fication to sue for forgiveness. I cannot tell. All I know is,—and I 
know it clearly, and will act upon it inflexibly—that ” And here 
she stopped short. 

“T think you might finish your sentence,” said her mother, after a 
silence of five seconds. 

‘“‘T cannot bear to exculpate myself to Roger Hamley. I will not 
submit to his thinking less well of me than he has done,—however foolish 
his judgment may have been. I would rather never see him again, for 
these two reasons. And the truth is, I do not love him, I like him, I 
respect him; but I will not marry him. I have written to tell him so. 
That was merely as a relief to myself, for when or where the letter will 
reach him And I-have written to old Mr. Hamley. The relief’ is 
the one good thing come out of it all. It is such a comfort to feel free 
again. It wearied me so to think of straining up to his goodness. ‘ Ex- 
tenuate my conduct !’” she concluded, quoting Mr. Gibson’s words. Yet 
when Mr. Gibson came home, after a silent dinner, she asked to speak 
with him, alone, in his consulting-room; and there laid bare the excul- 
pation of herself which she had given to Molly many weeks before. When 
she had ended, she said: 

“ And now, Mr. Gibson,—TI still treat you like a friend,—help me 
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to find some home far away, where all the evil talking and gossip 
mamma tells me of cannot find me and follow me. It may be wrong 
to care for people’s good opinion,—but it is me, and I cannot alter 
myself. You, Molly,—all the people in the town,—I have not the 
patience to live through the nine days’ wonder. I want to go away 
and be a governess.” 

“But, my dear Cynthia,—how soon Roger will be back,—a tower 
of strength.” 

“Has not mamma told you I have broken it all off with Roger? I 
wrote this morning. I wrote to his father. That letter will reach 
to-morrow. I wrote to Roger. If he ever receives that letter I hope to 
be far away by that time; in Russia may be.” 

“Nonsense. An engagement like yours cannot be broken off, except 
by mutual consent. You have only given others a great deal of pain 
without freeing yourself. Nor will you wish it ina month’s time. When 
you come to think calmly you will be glad to think of the stay and support 
of such a husband as Roger. You. have been in fault, and have acted 
foolishly at first,—perhaps wrongly afterwards; but you don’t want your 
husband to think you faultless? ” 

“Yes, Ido,” said Cynthia. “At any rate, my lover must think me 
so. And it is just because I do not love him even as so light a thing as I 
could love, that I feel that I could not bear to have to tell him I’m 
sorry, and stand before him like a chidden child to be admonished and 
forgiven.” 

“ But here you are, just in such a position before me, Cynthia!” 

“Yes! but I love you better than Roger; I have often told Molly so. 
And I would have told you, if I had not expected and hoped to leave you 
all before long. I could see if the recollection of it all came up before 
your mind ; I could see it in your eyes; I should know it by instinct. I 
have a fine instinct for reading the thoughts of others when they refer to 
me. I almost hate the idea of Roger judging me by his own standard, 
which was not made for me, and graciously forgiving me at last.” 

“Then I do believe it is right for you to break it off,” said Mr. Gibson, 
almost as if he was thinking to himself. “That poor lad! But it will be 
best for him too. And he'll get over it. He has a good strong heart. 
Poor old Roger !” 

For a moment Cynthia’s wilful fancy stretched after the object passing 
out of her grasp,—Roger’s love became for the instant a treasure; but, 
again, ‘she knew that in its entirety of high undoubting esteem, as well as 
of passionate regard, it would no longer be hers; and for the flaw which 
she herself had made she cast it away, and would none of it. Yet often 
ia after years, when it was too late, she wondered, and strove to penetrate: 
the inscrutable mystery of “‘ what would have been.” 

“Still take till to-morrow before you act upon your decision,” said 
Mr. Gibson, slowly. ‘ What faults you have fallen into have been mere 
girlish faults at first,—leading you into much deceit, I grant.” 

25—2 
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“ Don’t give yourself the trouble to define the shades of blackness,” 
said Cynthia, bitterly. ‘Iam not so obtuse but what I know them all 
better than any one can tell me. And as for my decision I acted upon it 
at once. It may be long before Roger gets my letter,—but I hope he js 
sure to get it at last,—and, as I said, I have let his father know; it won't 
hurt him! Oh, sir, I think if I had been differently brought up I should 
not have had the sore angry heart Ihave. Now! No don’t! I don't 
want reasoning comfort. I can’t stand it. I should always have wanted 
admiration and worship, and men’s good opinion. ‘Those unkind gossips ! 
To visit Molly with their hard words! Oh, dear! I think life is very 
dreary.” 

She put her head down on her hands ; tired out mentally as well as 
bodily. So Mr. Gibson thought. He felt as if much speech from hin 
would only add to her excitement, and make her worse. He left the room, 
and called Molly, from where she was sitting, dolefully. “Go to Cynthia!” 
he whispered, and Molly went. She took Cynthia into her arms with 
gentle power, and laid her head against her own breast, as if the one had 
been a mother, and the other a child. 

“Oh, my darling!” she murmured. “Ido so love you, dear, dear 
Cynthia!” and she stroked her hair, and kissed her eyelids; Cynthia 
passive all the while, till suddenly she started up stung with a new idea, 
and looking Molly straight in the face, she said,— 

“Molly, Roger will marry you! See if it is not so! You too 
good ——” 

But Molly pushed her away with a sudden violence of repulsion. 
“Don’t!” she said. She was crimson with shame and indignation. 
“Your husband this morning! Mine to-night! What do you take 
him for?” 

“Aman!” smiled Cynthia. “And therefore, if you won't let me 
call him changeable, I'll coin a word and call him consolable!” But Molly 
gave her back no answering smile. At this moment, the servant Maria 
entered the consulting-room, where the two girls were. She had a 
scared look. 

“Ts not master here?” asked she, as if she distrusted her eyes. 

“No!” said Cynthia. ‘“Iheard him go out. I heard him shut the 
front door not five minutes ago.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Maria. “ And there’s a man come on horseback 
from Hamley Hall, and he says Mr. Osborne is dead, and that master must 
go off to the squire straight away !” 

“ Osborne Hamley dead ?” said Cynthia, in awed surprise. Molly was 
out at the front door, seeking the messenger through the dusk, round into 
the stable-yard, where the groom sate motionless on his dark horse, flecked 
with foam, made visible by the lantern placed on the steps near, where it 
had been left by the servants, who were dismayed at this news of the 
handsome young man who had frequented their master’s house, so full of 
sportive elegance and winsomeness. Molly went up to the man, whose 
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thoughts were lost in recollection of the scene he had left at the place he 
had come from. 

She laid her hand on the hot damp skin of the horse’s shoulder; the 
man started. 

“Js the doctor coming, Miss?” For he saw who it was by the dim 
light. 

‘He is dead, is he not?” asked Molly, in a low voice. 

“’m afeard he is,—leastways there is no doubt according to what 
they said. But I have ridden hard! there may be a chance. Is the 
doctor coming, Miss?” 

“He is gone out. They are seeking him, I believe. I will go myself. 
Oh! the poor old squire.” She went into the kitchen—went over the 
house with swift rapidity to gain news of her father’s whereabouts. The 
servants knew no more than she did. Neither she nor they had heard 
what Cynthia, ever quick of perception, had done. The shutting of the 
front door had fallen on deaf ears, as far as others were concerned. Up- 
stairs sped Molly to the drawing-room, where Mrs. Gibson stood at the 
door, listening to the unusual stir in the house. 

“ What is it, Molly? Why, how white you look, child! ” 

“ Where's papa ? ” 

“Gone out. What's the matter?” 

“ Where?” 

“ How should I know? I was asleep; Jenny came upstairs on her way 
to the bedrooms ; she’s a girl who never keeps to her work, and Maria 
tekes advantage of her? ” 

“Jenny, Jenny!” cried Molly, frantic at the delay. 

“ Don’t shout, dear,—ring the bell. What can be the matter?” 

“Oh, Jenny!” said Molly, half way up the stairs to meet her, “ whe 
wanted papa?” 

Cynthia came to join the group; she too had been looking for traces 
or tidings of Mr. Gibson. 

“What is the matter?” said Mrs. Gibson. “Can nobody speak and 
answer a question ?” 

“Osborne Hamley is dead!” said Cynthia, gravely. 

“Dead! Osborne! Poor fellow! I knew it would be so, though,—lI 
was sure of it. But Mr. Gibson can do nothing if he’s dead. Poor young 
man! I wonder where Roger is now? He ought to come home.” 

Jenny had been blamed for coming into the drawing-room instead of 
Maria, whose place it was, and so had lost the few wits she had. To 
Molly’s hurried questions her replies had been entirely unsatisfactory. 
Aman had come to the back door—she could not see who it was—she had 
not asked his name: he wanted to speak to master,—master had seemed 
ina hurry, and only stopped to get his hat. 

“ He will not be long away,” thought Molly, “or he would have left 
word where he was going. But oh! the poor father all alone.” And 
then a thought came into her head, which she acted upon straight. “ Go 
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to James, tell him to put the side-saddle I had in November on Nora 
Creina. Don’t cry, Jenny. There’s no time for that. No one is angry 
with you. Run!” 

So down into the cluster of collected women Molly came, equipped 
in her jacket and skirt; quick determination in her eyes; controlled 
quivering about the corners of her mouth. 

“Why, what in the world,” said Mrs. Gibson—“ Molly, what are you 
thinking about?” But Cynthia had understood it at a glance, and was 
arranging Molly’s hastily assumed dress, as she passed along. 

“T am going. I must go. I cannot bear to think of him alone, 
When papa comes back he is sure to go to Hamley, and if I am not 
wanted, I can come back with him.” She heard Mrs. Gibson's voice 
following her in remonstrance, but she did not stay for words. She had 
to wait in the stable-yard, and she wondered how the messenger could 
bear to eat and drink the food and beer brought out to him by the 
servants. Her coming out had evidently interrupted the eager talk,—the 
questions and answers passing sharp to and fro; but she caught the words, 
“¢ all amongst the tangled grass,” and “the squire would let none on us 
touch him: he took him up as if he was a baby; he had to rest many a 
time, and once he sate him down on the ground; but still he kept him in 
his arms; but we thought we should ne’er have gotten him up again—him 
and the body.” 

“ The body !” 

Molly had never felt that Osborne was really dead till she heard 
those words. They rode quick under the shadows of the hedgerow 
trees, but when they slackened speed, to go up a brow, or to give their 
horses breath, Molly heard those two little words again in her ears; and 
said them over again to herself, in hopes of forcing the sharp truth into 
her unwilling sense. But when they came in sight of the square stillness 
of the house, shining in the moonlight—the moon had risen by this time 
—Molly caught at her breath, and for an instant she thought she never 
could go in, and face the presence in that dwelling. One yellow light 
burnt steadily, spotting the silver shining with its earthly coarseness. 
The man pointed it out : it was almost the first word he had spoken since 
they had left Hollingford. 

“Tt’s the old nursery. They carried him there. The squire broke 
down at the stair-foot, and they took him to the readiest place. I'll be 
bound for it the squire is there hisself, and old Robin too. They fetched 
him, as a knowledgable man among dumb beasts, till th’ regular doctor 
came.” 

Molly dropped down from her seat before the man could dismount to 
help her. She gathered up her skirts and did not stay again to think of 
what was before her. She ran along the once familiar turns, and swiftly 
up the stairs, and through the doors, till she came to the last; then she 
stopped and listened. It was a deathly silence. She opened the door: 
the squire was sitting alone at the-side of the bed, holding the dead man’s 
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hand, and looking straight before him at vacancy. He did not stir or 
move, even so much as an eyelid, at Molly’s entrance. The truth had 
entered his soul before this, and he knew that no doctor, be he ever so 
cunning, could, with all his striving, put the breath into that body 
again. Molly came up to him with the softest steps, the most hushed 
breath that ever she could. She did not speak, for she did not know 
what tosay. She felt that he had no more hope from earthly skill, so 
what was the use of speaking of her father and the delay in his coming? 
After a moment’s pause, standing by the old man’s side, she slipped down 
to the floor, and sat at his feet. Possibly her presence might have some 
balm in it ; but uttering of words was as a vain thing. He must have 
been aware of her being there, but he took no apparent notice. There 
they sate, silent and still, he in his chair, she on the floor; the dead man, 
beneath the sheet, for a third. She fancied that she must have disturbed 
the father in his contemplation of the quiet face, now more than half, but 
not fully, covered up out of sight. Time had never seemed so without 
measure, silence had never seemed so noiseless as it did to Molly, sitting 
there. In the acuteness of her senses she heard a step mounting a distant 
staircase, coming slowly, coming nearer. She knew it not to be her 
father’s, and that was all she cared about. Nearer and nearer—close to 
the outside of the door—a pause, and a soft hesitating tap. The great 
gaunt figure sitting by her side quivered at the sound. Molly rose and 
went to the door: it was Robinson, the old butler, holding in his hand 
a covered basin of soup. 

“ God bless you, Miss,” said he; “make him touch a drop o’ this: 
he’s gone since breakfast without food, and it’s past one in the morning 
now.” 

Ile softly removed the cover, and Molly took the basin back with her 
to her place at the squire’s side. She did not speak, for she did not well 
know what to say, or how to present this homely want of nature before 
one so rapt in grief. But she puta spoonful to his lips, and touched 
them with the savoury food, as if he had been a sick child, and she the 
nurse; and instinctively he took down the first spoonful of the soup. 
But in a minute he said, with a sort of cry, and almost overturning the 
basin Molly held, by his passionate gesture as he pointed to the bed,— 

“ He will never eat again—never.” 

Then he threw himself across the corpse, and wept in such a terrible 
manner that Molly trembled lest he also should die—should break his 
heart there and then. He took no more notice of her words, of her tears, 
of her presence, than he did of that of the moon, looking through the 
unclosed window, with passionless stare. Her father stood by them both 
before either of them was aware. 

“Go downstairs, Molly,” said he gravely; but he stroked her head 
tenderly as she rose. ‘Go into the’ dining-room.” Now she felt the 
reaction from all her self-control. She trembled with fear as she went 
along the moonlit passages. It seemed to her as if she should meet 
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Osborne, and hear it all explained; how he came to die,—what he now 
felt and thought and wished her to do. She did get down to the dining- 
room,—the last few steps with a rush of terror,—senseless terror of 
what might be behind her; and there she found supper laid out, and 
candles lit, and Robinson bustling about decanting some wine. She 
wanted to cry; to get into some quiet place, and weep away her over- 
excitement; but she could hardly do so there. She only felt very much 
tired, and to care for nothing in this world any more. But vividness of 
life came back when she found Robinson holding a glass to her lips as 
she sat in the great leather easy-chair, to which she had gone instinctively 
as to a place of rest. 

“ Drink, Miss. It’s good old Madeira. Your papa said as how you 
was to eat a bit. Says he, ‘My daughter may have to stay here, Mr. 

Robinson, and she’s young for the work. Persuade her to eat something, 
or she’ll break down utterly.’ Those was his very words.” 

Molly did not say anything. She had not energy enough for resist- 
ance. She drank and she ate at the old servant's bidding; and then she 
asked him to leave her alone, and went back to her easy-chair and let 
herself cry, and so ease her heart. 

It seemed very long before Mr. Gibson came down. He went and 
stood with his back to the empty fireplace, and did not speak for a 
minute or two. 

“‘He’s gone to bed,” said he at length. ‘ Robinson and I have got 
him there. But just as I was leaving him he called me back, and asked 
me to let you stop. I’m sure I don’t know—but one doesn’t like to 
refuse at such a time.” 

“ T wish to stay,” said Molly. 

“Do you? There’s a good girl. But how will you manage?” 

“Oh, never mind that. Ican manage. Papa”—she paused—“ what 
did Osborne die of?” She asked the question in a low, awe-stricken voice. 

“ Something wrong about the heart. You wouldn’t understand if I 
told you. I apprehended it for some time; but it is better not to talk of 
such things at home. When I saw him on Thursday week, he seemed 
better than I have seen him for a long time. I told Dr. Nicholls so. But 
one never can calculate in these complaints.” 

“ You saw him on Thursday week? Why, you never mentioned it !” 
said Molly. 

“‘No. I don’t talk of my patients at home. Besides, I didn’t want 
him to consider me as his doctor, but as a friend. Any alarm about 
his own health would only have hastened the catastrophe.” 

“Then didn’t he know that he was ill—ill of a dangerous complaint, 
I mean: one that might end as it has done?” 

“No; certainly not. He would only have been watching his symp- 
toms—accelerating matters, in fact.” 

“Oh, papa!” said Molly, shocked. 

“T’ve no time to go into the question,” Mr. Gibson continued. “ And 
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until you know what has to be said on both sides, and in every instance, 
you are not qualified to judge. We must keep our attention on the 
duties in hand now. You sleep here for the remainder of the night, 
which is more than half-gone already ?” 

“ Yie:;’ 

“ Promise me to go to bed just as usual. You may not think it, but 
most likely you'll go to sleep at once. People do at your age.” 











CHAPTER LII. 






Squire HAMLey’s Sorrow. 






“Papa, I think I ought to tell you something. I know a great secret 
of Osborne’s, which I promised solemnly not to tell; but the last time I 
saw him I think he must have been afraid of something like this.” A 
fit of sobbing came upon her, which her father was afraid would end in 
hysterics. But suddenly she mastered herself, and looked up into his 








anxious face, and smiled to reassure him. 

“T could not help it, papa !” 

“No. Iknow. Go on with what you were saying. You ought to 
be in bed; but if you have a secret on your mind you won’t sleep.” 

“ Osborne was married,” said she, fixing her eyes on her father. 
“That is the secret.” 

“Married! Nonsense. What makes you think so?” 

“He told me. That's to say, I was in the library—was reading there, 
some time ago; and Roger came and spoke to Osborne about his wife. 
Roger did not see me, but Osborne did. ‘They made me promise secrecy. 
I don’t think I did wrong.” 

“Don’t worry yourself about right or wrong just now; tell me more 
about it, at once.” 

“ T knew no more till six months ago—last November, when you went 
up to Lady Cumnor. Then he called, and gave me his wife’s address, but 
still under promise of secrecy ; and, excepting those two times, I have 
never heard any one mention the subject. I think he would have told me 
more that last time, only Miss Phebe came in.” 

“Where is this wife of his?” 

“Down in the south; near Winchester, I think. He said she was 
a Frenchwoman and a Roman Catholic; and I think he said she was a 
servant,” added Molly. 

“Phew!” Her father made a long whistle of dismay. 

“ And,” continued Molly, “he spoke of a child. Now you know as 
much as I do, papa, except the address. I have it written down safe 






























at home.” 
Forgetting, apparently, what time of night it was, Mr. Gidson sate 
down, stretched out his legs before him, put his hands in his pockets, and 
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began to think. Mbolly sate still without speaking, too tired to do more 


than wait. 

“ Well!” said he at last, jumping up, “ nothing can be done to-night ; 
by to-morrow morning, perhaps, I may find out. Poor little pale face!” 
—taking it between both his hands and kissing it; “ poor, sweet, little 
pale face!” Then he rang the beil, and told Robinson to send some 
maid-servant to take Miss Gibson to her room. 

“ He won't be up early,” said he, in parting. ‘ The shock has lowered 
him too much to be energetic. Send breakfast up to him in his own 
room. I'll be here again before ten.” 

Late as it was before he left, he kept his word. 

“Now, Molly,” he said, “you and I must tell him the truth between 

I don’t know how he will take it; it may comfort him, but I have 
very little hope : either way, he ought to know it at once.” 

“Robinson says he has gone into the room again, and he is afraid he 
has locked the door on the inside.” 

“Never mind. I shall ring the bell, and send up Robinson to say 
that I am here, and wish to speak to him.” 

The message returned was, “ The squire’s kind love, and could not see 
Mr. Gibson just then.” Robinson added, ‘It was a long time before he'd 
answer at all, sir.” 

“Go up again, and tell him I can wait his convenience. Now that's 
a lie,” Mr. Gibson said, turning round to Molly as soon as Robinson had 
left the room. “TI ought to be far enough away at twelve; but, if I’m 
not much mistaken, the innate habits of a gentleman will make him 
uneasy at the idea of keeping me waiting his pleasure, and will do more 
to bring him out of that room into this than any entreaties or reasoning.” 
Mr. Gibson was growing impatient though, before they heard the squire’s 
footstep on the stairs; he was evidently coming slowly and unwillingly. 
He came in almost like one blind, groping along, and taking hold of chair 
or table for support or guidance till he reached Mr. Gibson. He did not 
speak when he held the doctor by the hand ; he only hung down his head, 
and kept on a feeble shaking of welcome. 

‘I’m brought very low, sir. I suppose it’s God’s doing; but it comes 
hard upon me. He was my firstborn child.” He said this almost as if 
speaking to a stranger, and informing him of facts of which he was 
ignorant. 

“Here’s Molly,” said Mr. Gibson, choking a little himself, and pushing 
her forwards. 

“I beg your pardon; I did not see you at first. My mind is a good 
deal occupied just now.” He sate heavily down, and then seemed almost 
to forget they were there. Molly wondered what was to come next. 
Suddenly her father spoke,— 

““Where’s Roger?” said he. “Is he not likely to be soon at the 
Cape?” He got up and looked at the directions of one or two unopened 
letters brought by that morning’s post ; among them was one in Cynthia's 
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handwriting. Both Molly and he saw it at the same time. How long it 
was since yesterday! But the squire took no notice of their proceedings 
or their looks. 

“ You will be glad to have Roger at home as soon as may be, I think, 
sir. Some months must elapse first; but I’m sure he will return as 
speedily as possible.” 

The squire said something in a very low voice. Both father and 
daughter strained their ears to hear what it was. They both believed 
it to be, “ Roger is not Osborne!” And Mr. Gibson spoke on that 
belief. He spoke more quietly than Molly had ever heard him do 
before. 

“No! we know that. I wish that anything that Roger could do, or 
that I could do, or that any one could do, would comfort you ; but it is 
past human comfort.” 

“T do try to say, God's will be done, sir,” said the squire, looking up 
at Mr. Gibson for the first time, and speaking with more life in his voice ; 
“but it is harder to be resigned than happy people think.” They were 
all silent for a while. The squire himself was the first to speak again,— 
“He was my first child, sir; my eldest son. And of late years we 
weren’t "—his voice broke down, but he controlled himself— we weren't 
quite as good friends as could be wished; and I’m not sure—not sure that 
he knew how I loved him.” And now he cried aloud with an exceeding 
bitter cry. 

“ Better so!” whispered Mr. Gibson to Molly. ‘ When he is a little 
calmer, don’t be afraid; tell him all you know, exactly as it happened.” 

Molly began. Her voice sounded high and unnatural to herself, as if 
some one else was speaking, but she made her words clear. The squire 
did not attempt to listen, at first, at any rate. 

“One day when I was here, at the time of Mrs, Hamley’s last illness” 
(the squire here checked his convulsive breathing), “I was in the library, 
and Osborne came in. Ile said he had only come in for a book, and that 
I was not to mind him, so I went on reading. Presently, Roger came 
along the flagged garden-path just outside the window (which was open). 
He did not see me in the corner where I was sitting, and said to Osborne, 
‘Here’s a letter from your wife!’ ” 

Now the squire was all attention; for the first time his tear-swollen 
eyes met the eyes of another, and he looked at Molly with searching 
anxiety, as he repeated, “‘ His wife! Osborne married!” Molly went on: 

“ Osborne was angry with Roger for speaking out before me, and they 
made me promise never to mention it to any one ; or to allude to it te 
either of them again. I never named it to papa till last night.” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Gibson. “Tell the squire about Osborne’s call,— 
what you told me!” Still the squire hung on her lips, listening with 
open mouth and eyes. 

“Some months ago Osborne called. He was not well, and wanted 
to see papa. Papa was away, and I was alone. I don’t exactly remember 
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how it came about, but he spoke to me of his wife for the first and only 
time since the affair in the library.” She looked at. her father, as if 
questioning him as to the desirableness of telling the few further par- 
ticulars that she knew. The squire’s mouth was dry and stiff, but he 
tried to say, “Tell me all,—everything.” And Molly understood the 
half-formed words. 

“He said his wife was a good woman, and that he loved her deétrly ; 
but she was a French Roman Catholic, and a”—another glance at her 
father—“ she had been a servant once. That was all; except that J 
have her address at home. He wrote it down and gave it me.” 

“ Well, well!” moaned the squire. “It’s all over now. All over. 
All past and gone. We'll not blame him,—no ; but I wish he’d a told 
me; he and I to live together with such a secret in one of us. It’s no 
wonder to me now—nothing can be a wonder again, for one never 
can tell what’s in a man’s heart. Married so long! and we sitting 
together at meals—and living together. Why, I told him everything! 
Too much, may be, for I showed him all my passions and ill-tempers ! 
Married so long! Oh, Osborne, Osborne, you should have told me!” 

“Yes, he should!” said Mr. Gibson. “ But I daresay he knew how 
much you would dislike such a choice as he had made. But he should 
have told you!” 

“You know nothing about it, sir,” said the squire sharply. “ You 
don’t know the terms we were on. Not hearty or confidential. I was 
cross to him many a time; angry with him for being dull, poor lad—and 
he with all this weight on his mind. I won’t have people interfering and 
judging between me and my sons. And Roger too! He could know it 
all, and keep it from me! ” 

“ Osborne evidently had bound him down to secrecy, just as he bound 
me,” said Molly ; “‘ Roger could not help himself.” 

“‘ Osborne was such a fellow for persuading people, and winning them 
over,” said the squire, dreamily. ‘‘I remember—but what's the use 
of remembering? It’s all over, and Osborne is dead without opening his 
heart to me. I could have been tender to him, I could. But he’ll never 
know it now!” 

“But we can guess what wish he had strongest in his mind at the 
last, from what we do know of his life,” said Mr. Gibson. 

“What, sir?” said the squire, with sharp suspicion of what was 
coming. 

“His wife must have been his last thought, must she not?” 

“How do I know she was his wife? Do you think he’d go and 
marry a French baggage of a servant? It may be all a tale trumped up.” 

“Stop, squire. I don’t care to defend my daughter's truth or 
accuracy. But with the dead man’s body lying upstairs—his soul with 
God—think twice before you say more hasty words, impugning his 
character ; if she was not his wife, what was she?” 

“T beg your pardon. I hardly know what I am saying. Did | 
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accuse Osborne? Oh, my lad, my lad—thou might have trusted thy 
old dad! He used to call me his ‘old dad’ when he was a little chap 
not bigger than this,” indicating a certain height with his hand. “TI 
never meant to say he was not—not what one would wish to think him 
now—his soul with God, as you say very justly—for I am sure it 
is there—” 

“Well! but, squire,” said Mr. Gibson, trying to check the other's 
rambling, “ to return to his wife Hy 

“And the child,” whispered Molly to her father. Low as the 
whisper was, it struck on the squire’s ear. 

“What?” said he, turning round to her suddenly, “—child! You 
never named that? Is there a child? Husband and father, and I never 
knew! God bless Osborne’s child! I say, God bless it!” He stood up 
reverently, and the other two instinctively rose. He closed his handsas 
if in momentary prayer. Then exhausted he sate down again, and put 
out his hand to Molly. 

“You're a good girl. Thank you. Tell me what I ought to do, and 
I'll do it.” This to Mr. Gibson. 

“JT am almost as much puzzled as you are, squire,” replied he. “TI 
fully believe the whole story; but I think there must be some written 
confirmation of it, which perhaps ought to be found at once, before we 
act. Most probably this is to be discovered among Osborne’s papers. 
Will you look over them at once? Molly shall return with me, and find 
the address that Osborne gave her, while you are busy . 

“She'll come back again? ” said the squire eagerly. “ You—she won't 
leave me to myself? ” 

“No! She shall come back this evening. I'll manage to send her 
somehow. But she has no clothes but the habit she came in, and I want 
my horse that she rode away upon.” 

“Take the carriage,” said the squire. “Take anything. I'll give 
orders. You'll come back again, too?” 

“No! I’m afraid not, to-day. I'll come to-morrow, early. Molly 
shall return this evening, whenever it suits you to send for her.” 

“ This afternoon ; the carriage shall be at your house at three. I dare 
not look at Osborne’s—at the papers without one of you with me; and 
yet I shall never rest till I know more.” 

“T will send the desk in by Robinson before I leave. And—can you 
give me some lunch before I go?” 

Little by little he led the squire to eat a morsel or so of food ; and so, 
strengthening him physically, and encouraging him mentally, Mr. Gibson 
hoped that he could begin his researches during Molly's absence. 

There was something touching in the squire’s wistful looks after Molly 
as she moved about. A stranger might have imagined her to be his 
daughter instead of Mr. Gibson’s. The meek, broken-down, considerate 
ways of the bereaved father never showed themselves more strongly than 
When he called them back to his chair, out of which he seemed too languid 
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to rise, and said, as if by an after-thought: “ Give my love to Miss Kirk- 
patrick; tell her I look upon her as quite one of the family. I shall be 
glad to see her after—after the funeral. I don’t think I can before.” 

“ He knows nothing of Cynthia’s resolution to give up Roger,” said 
Mr. Gibson as they rode away. “I hada long talk with her last night, 
but she was as resolute as ever. From what your mamma tells me, there 
is a third lover in London, whom she’s already refused. I’m thankful 
that you’ve no lover at all, Molly, unless that abortive attempt of 
Mr. Coxe’s at an offer, long ago, can be called a lover.” 

‘“‘ T never heard of it, papa?” said Molly. 

* Oh, no; I forgot. What a fool I was! Why, don’t you remember 
the hurry I was in to get you off to Hamley Hall, the very first time you 
ever went? It was all because I got hold of a desperate love-letter from 
Coxe, addressed to you.” 

But Molly was too tired to be amused, or even interested. She could 
not get over the sight of the straight body covered with a sheet, which yet 
let the outlines be seen,—all that remained of Osborne. Her father had 
trusted too much to the motion of the ride, and the change of scene from 
the darkened house. He saw his mistake. 

*« Some one must write to Mrs. Osborne Hamley,” said he. ‘TI believe 
her to have a legal right to the name; but whether or no, she must be 
told that the father of her child is dead. Shall you do it, or 1?” 

“ Oh, you, please, papa!” 

“ T will, if you wish. But she may have heard of you asa friend of 
her dead husband’s; while of me—a mere country doctor —it’s very 
probable she has never heard the name.” 

“If I ought, I will do it.” Mr. Gibson did not like this ready 
acquiescence, given in so few words, too. 

“ There’s Hollingford church-spire,” said she presently, as they drew 
near the town, and caught a glimpse of the church through the trees. “I 
think I never wish to go out of sight of it again.” 

“‘ Nonsense !” said he. “ Why, you've all your travelling to do yet; 
and if these new-fangled railways spread, as they say they will, we shall 
all be spinning about the world; ‘sitting on tea-kettles,’ as Phebe 
Browning calls it. Miss Browning wrote such a capital letter of advice to 
Miss Hornblower. I heard of it at the Millers’. Miss Hornblower was 
going to travel by railroad for the first time; and Dorothy was very 
anxious, and sent her directions for her conduct; one piece of advice was 
not to sit on the boiler.” 

Molly laughed a little, as she was expected todo. “ Here we are at 
home, at last.” 

Mrs. Gibson gave Molly a warm welcome. For one thing, Cynthia 
was in disgrace ; for another, Molly came from the centre of news; for a 
third, Mrs. Gibson was really fond of the girl, in her way, and sorry to see 
her pale heavy looks. 

“To think of it all being so sudden at last! Not but what I always 
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expected it! And so provoking! Just when Cynthia had given up 
roger! If she had only waited a day! What does the squire say 
to it all? ” 

“ He is beaten down with grief,” replied Molly. 

“Indeed! I should not have fancied he had liked the engagement 
so much.” 

“ What engagement ? ” 

“Why, Roger to Cynthia, to be sure. I asked you how the squire 
took her letter, announcing the breaking of it off?” 

“Qh—I made a mistake. He has not opened his letters to-day. I 
saw Cynthia’s among them.” 

“ Now that I call positive disrespect.” 

“T don’t know. He did not mean it for such. Where is Cynthia?” 

“ Gone out into the meadow-garden. She'll be in directly. I wanted 
her to do some errands for me, but she flatly refused to go into the town. 
Jam afraid she mismanages her affairs badly. But she won't allow me to 
interfere. I hate to look at such things in a mercenary spirit, but it is 
provoking to see her throw over two such good matches. First Mr. Hen- 
derson, and now Roger Hamley. When does the squire expect Roger? 
Does he think he will come back sooner for poor dear Osborne’s death ?” 

“T don’t know. He hardly seems to think of anything but Osborne. 
He seems to me to have almost forgotten every one else. But perhaps the 
news of Osborne’s being married, and of the child, may rouse him up.” 

Molly had no doubt that Osborne was really and truly married, nor 
had she any idea that her father had never breathed the facts of which 
she had told him on the previous night, to his wife or Cynthia. But 
Mr. Gibson had been slightly dubious of the full legality of the marriage, 
and had not felt inclined to speak of it to his wife until that had been 
ascertained one way or another. So Mrs. Gibson exclaimed, ‘“‘ What do 
you mean, child? Married! Osborne married. Who says so?” 

“Oh, dear! Isuppose I ought not to have named it. Iam very stupid 
to-day. Yes! Osborne has been married a long time; but the squire 
did not know of it until this morning. I think it has done him good. 
But I don’t know.” 

“Who isthe lady? Why, I call ita shame to go about as a single 
man, and be married all the time! If there is one thing that revolts me, 
it is duplicity. Who is the lady? Do tell me all you know about it, 
there's a dear.” 

“She is French, and a Roman Catholic,” said Molly. 

“French! They are such beguiling women; and he was so much 
abroad! You said there was a child,—is it a boy or girl?” 

“JT didnot hear. I did not ask.” 

Molly did not think it necessary to do more than answer questions; 
indeed, she was vexed enough to have told anything of what her father 
evidently considered it desirable to keep secret. Just then Cynthia came 
wandering into the room with a careless, hopeless look in her face, which 
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Molly noticed at once. She had not heard of Molly’s arrival, and had no 
idea that she was returned until she saw her sitting there. 

“Molly, darling! Is that you? You're as welcome as the flowers in 
May, though you've not been gone twenty-four hours. But the house js 
not the same when you are away !” 

“ And she brings us such news too!” said Mrs. Gibson. “ I’m really 
almost glad you wrote to the squire yesterday, for if you had waited till 
to-day—I thought you were in too great a hurry at the time—he might 
have thought you had some interested reason for giving up your engage- 
ment, Osborne Hamley was married all this time unknown to everybody, 
and has got a child too.” 

“Osborne married !” exclaimed Cynthia. “If ever a man looked a 
bachelor, he did. Poor Osborne! with his fair delicate elegance,—he 
looked so young and boyish !” 

“ Yes! it was a great piece of deceit, and I can’t easily forgive him 
for it. Only think! If he had paid either of you any particular atten- 
tion, and you had fallen in Jove with him! Why, he might have broken 
your heart, or Molly’s either. I can’t forgive him, even though he is 
dead, poor fellow !” 

“ Well, as he never did pay either of us any particular attention, and 
as we neither of us did fall in love with him, I think I only feel sorry 
that he had all the trouble and worry of concealment.” Cynthia spoke 
with a pretty keen recolléction of how much trouble and worry her con- 
cealment had cost her. 

“ And now of course it is a son, and will be the heir, and Roger 
will just be as poorly off as ever. I hope you'll take care and let the 
squire know Cynthia was quite ignorant of these new facts that have 
come out when she wrote those letters, Molly? I should not like a 
suspicion of worldliness to rest upon any one with whom I had any 
concern.’ 

“ He has not read Cynthia’s letter yet. Oh, do let me bring it home 
unopened,” said Molly. ‘‘ Send another letter to Roger—now—at once; 
it will reach him at the same time ; he will get both when he arrives at 
the Cape, and make him understand which is the last—the real one. 
Think! he will hear of Osborne's death at the same time—two such sad 
things! Do, Cynthia!” 

“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Gibson. “I could not allow that, even if 
Cynthia felt inclined for it. Asking to be re-engaged to him! At any 
rate, she must wait now until he proposes again, and we see how thiugs 
turn out.” 

But Molly kept her pleading eyes fixed on Cynthia. 

“No!” said Cynthia firmly, but not without consideration. “It 
cannot be. I have felt more content this last night than I have done for 
weeks past. I am glad to be free. I dreaded Roger’s goodness, and 
learning, and all that. It was not in my way, and I don’t believe I should 
have ever married him, even without knowing of all these ill-natured 
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stories that are circulating about me, and which he would hear of, and 
expect me to explain, and be sorry for, and penitent and humble. I know 
he could not have made me happy, and I don’t believe he would have 
been happy with me. It must stay as it is. I would rather be a governess 
than married to him. I should get weary of him every day of my life.” 

“Weary of Roger!” said Molly to herself. “It is best as it is, I see,” 
she answered aloud. ‘Only I am very sorry for him, very. He did 
Jove you so. You will never get any one to love you like him !” 

“Very well. I must take my chance. And too much love is rather 
oppressive to me, I believe. I like a great deal, widely spread about; 
not all confined to one individual lover.” 

“T don’t believe you,” said Molly. ‘But don’t let us talk any more 
about it. It is best as itis. I thought—I almost felt sure you would be 
sorry this morning. But we will leave it alone now.” She sate silently 
looking out of the window, her heart sorely stirred, she scarcely knew 
how or why. But she could not have spoken. Most likely she would 
have begun tu ery if she had spoken. Cynthia stole softly up to her after 
a while. 

“You are vexed with me, Molly,’ 
Molly turned sharply round. 

“TI! I have no business at all in the affair. It is for you to judge 
Do what you think right. I believe you have done right. Only I don’t 
want to discuss it, and paw it over with talk. Iam very much tired, 


* she began in a low voice. But 


dear”—gently now she spoke—“ and I hardly know what I say. If 
I speak crossly, don’t mind it.” Cynthia did not reply at once. Then 


she said,— 

“Do you think I might go with you, and help you? I might have 
done yesterday; and you say he has not opened my letter, so he has not 
heard as yet. And I was always fond of poor Osborne, in my way, you 
know.” 

“T cannot tell ; I have no right to say,” replied Molly, scarcely under- 
standing Cynthia's motives, which, after all, were only impulses in this 
case. “Papa would be able to judge; I think, perhaps, you had better 
not. But don’t go by my opinion, I can only tell what I should wish to 
do in your place.” 

“Tt was as much for your sake as any one’s, Molly,” said Cynthia. 

“Oh, then, don’t! Iam tired to-day with sitting up ; but to-morrow 
Ishall be all right; and I should not like it, if, for my sake, you came 
into the house at so solemn a time.” 

“Very well!” said Cynthia, half-glad that her impulsive offer was 
declined; for, as she said, thinking to herself, “It would have been 
awkward after all.” So Molly went back in the carriage alone, won- 
dering how she should find the squire, wendering what discoveries he 
had made among Osborne’s papers; and at what conviction he would 
have arrived. 
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CHAPTER LUI 


UNLOOKED-FOR ARRIVALS. 


Ropinson opened the door for Molly almost before the carriage ha 
fairly drawn up at the Hall, and told her that the squire had been very 


anxious for her return, and had more than once sent him to an upstairs 
window, from which a glimpse of the hill-road between Hollingford and 
Hamley could be perceived, to know if the carriage was not yet in sig 
Molly went into the drawing-room. The squire was standing in the 
middle of the floor awaiting her ; in fact, longing to go out and meet her, 
but restrained by a feeling of solemn etiquette, which prevented hi 
moving about as usual in that house of mourning. He held a paper in 
his hands, which were trembling with excitement and emotion ; and four 
or five open letters were strewed on a table near him. 

“It’s all true,” he began; “she’s his wife, and he’s her husband— 
was her husband—that’s the word for it—was! Poor lad! poor lad! it’s 
cost him a deal. Pray God, it was not my fault. Read this, my dear. 
It’s a certificate. It’s all regular—Osborne Hamley to Marie-Aimée 
Scherer,—parish-church and all, and witnessed. Oh, dear!” He sate 
down in the nearest chair and groaned. Molly took a seat by him, aud 
read the legal paper, the perusal of which was not needed to convince 
her of the fact of the marriage. She held it in her hand after she had 
finished reading it, waiting for the squire’s next eoherent words; for he 
kept talking to himself in broken sentences. ‘Ay, ay! that comes o' 
temper, and crabbedness. She was the only one as could; and I’ve been 
worse since she was gone. Worse! worse! and see what it has come to. 
He was afraid of me—ay—afraid. That’s the truth of it—afraid. And 
it made him keep all to himself, and care killed him. They may call it 
heart-disease—O my lad, my lad, I know better now; but it’s too 
late—that’s the sting of it—too late, too late!” He covered his face, 
and moved himself backward and forward till Molly could bear it no 
longer. 

“There are some letters,” said she: ‘may I read any of them?” At 
another time she would not have asked ; but she was driven to it now by 
her impatience of the speechless grief of the old man. 

“ Ay, read em, read ’em,” said he. ‘Maybe you can. I can only 
pick out a word here and there. I put ’em there for you to look at; and 
tell me what is in ’em.” 

Moliy’s knowledge of written French of the present day was not so 
great as her knowledge of the French of the Mémoires de Sully, and 
neither the spelling nor the writing of the letters was of the best; but she 
managed to translate into good enough colloquial English some innocent 
sentences of love, and submission to Osborne’s will—as if his judgment 
was infallible, and faith in his purposes,—little sentences in “ little 
language” that went home to the squire’s heart. Perhaps if Molly had 
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read French more easily she might not have translated them into such 
touching, homely, broken words. Here and there, there were expressions 
in English; these the hungry-hearted squire had read while waiting for 
Molly’s return. Every time she stopped, he said, “Go on.” He kept 
his face shaded, and only repeated those two words at every pause. 
She got up to find some more of Aimée’s letters. In examining the 
papers, she came upon one in particular. “Have you seen this, sir? 
This certificate of baptism” (reading aloud) “ of Roger Stephen Osborne 
Hamley, born June 21, 183-, child of Osborne Hamley and Marie-Aimée 
his wife—” 

“ Give it me,” said the squire, his voice breaking now, and stretching 
forth his eager hand. “ ‘Roger,’ that’s me, ‘Stephen,’ that’s my poor old 
father: he died when he was not so old as I am ; but I’ve always thought 
on him as very old. He was main and fond of Osborne, when he was 
quite a little one. It’s good of the lad to have thought on my father 
Stephen. Ay! that was his name. And Osborne—Osborne Hamley ! 
One Osborne Hamley lies dead on his bed—and t’other—t’other I have 
never seen, and never heard on till to-day. He must be called Osborne, 
Molly. ‘There is a Roger—there’s two for that matter; but one is a 
good-for-nothing old man; and there’s never an Osborne any more, 
unless this little thing is called Osborne: we'll take him here, and get 
anurse for him; and make his mother comfortable for life in her own 
country. I'll keep this, Molly. You're a good lass for finding it. Osborne 
Hamley ! And if God will give me grace, he shall never hear a cross 
word from me—never. He shan’t be afeard of me. Oh, my Osborne, my 
Osborne ” (he burst out), “do you know now how bitter and sore is my 
heart for every hard word as I ever spoke to you? Do you know now 
how I loved you—my boy—my boy ?” 

From the general tone of the letters Moily doubted if the mother 
would consent, so easily as the squire seemed to expect, to be parted from 
her child; the letters were not very wise, perhaps (though of this Molly 
never thought), but a heart full of love spoke tender words in every line. 
Still, it was not for Molly to talk of this doubt of hers just then; rather 
to dwell on the probable graces and charms of the little Roger Stephen 
Osborne Hamley. She let the squire exhaust himself in wondering as to 
the particulars of every event, helping him out in conjectures ; and both 
of them, from their imperfect knowledge of possibilities, made the most 
curious, fantastic, and improbable peeps at the truth. And so that day 
passed over, and the night came. 

There were not many people who had any right to be invited to the 
funeral, and of these Mr. Gibson and the squire’s hereditary man of busi- 
ness had taken charge. But when Mr. Gibson came, early on the follow- 
ing morning, Molly referred the question to him, which had suggested itself 
to her mind, though apparently not to the squire’s, what intimation of her 
loss should be sent to the widow, living solitary near Winchester, watching 
and waiting, if not for his coming who lay dead in his distant home, at 
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least for his letters. A letter had already come in her foreign hand- 
writing to the post-office to which all her communications were usually 
sent, but of course they at the Hall knew nothing of this. 

‘* She must be told !” said Mr. Gibson, musing. 

‘Yes, she must,” replied his daughter. ‘“ But how?” 

“A day or two of waiting will do no harm,” said he, almost as if he 
was anxious to delay the solution of the problem. “ It will make her 
anxious, poor thing, and all sorts of gloomy possibilities will suggest 


themselves to her mind—amongst them the truth; it will be a kind of 


preparation.” 
“For what? Something must be done at last,” said Molly. 


“Yes; true. Suppose you write, and say he is very ill; write 
to-morrow. I daresay they have indulged themselves in daily postage, 
and then she'll have had three days’ silence. You say how you come to 
know all how and about it; I think she ought to know he is very ill— 
in great danger, if you like: and you can follow it up next day with the 
full truth. I would not worry the squire about it. After the funeral we 
will have a talk about the child.” 

“ She will never part with it,” said Molly. 

“Whew! Till I see the woman I can’t tell,” said her father ; “some 
women would. It will be well provided for, according to what you say. 
And she is a foreigner, and may very likely wish to go back to her own 
people and kindred. There’s much to be said on both sides.” 

“So you always say, papa. But in this case I think you'll find I'm 
right. I judge from her letters ; but I think I’m right.” 

“So you always say, daughter. Time will show. So the child isa 
boy? Mrs. Gibson told me particularly to ask. It will go far to recon- 
ciling her to Cynthia’s dismissal of Roger. But indeed it is quite as well 
for both of them, though of course he will be a long time before he thinks 
so. They were not suited to each other. Poor Roger! It was hard 
work writing to him yesterday ; and who knows what may have become 
of him! Well, well! one has to get through the world somehow. I'm 
glad, however, this little lad has turned up to be the heir. I should not 
have liked the property to go to the Irish Hamleys, who are the next 
heirs, as Osborne once told me. Now write that letter, Molly, to the 
poor little Frenchwoman out yonder. It will prepare her for it; and we 
must think a bit how to spare her the shock, for Osborne’s sake.” 

The writing this letter was rather difficult work for Molly, and she 
tore up two or three copies before she could manage it to her satisfaction ; 
and at last, in despair of ever doing it better, she sent it off without 
re-reading it. ‘The next day was easier ; the fact of Osborne’s death was 
told briefly and tenderly. But when this second letter was sent off, 
Molly’s heart began to bleed for the poor creature, bereft of her husband, 
in a foreign land, and he at a distance from her, dead and buried without 
her ever having had the chance of printing his dear features on her memory 
by one last long lingering look. With her thoughts full of the unknown 
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Aimée, Molly talked much about her that day to the squire. He would 
listen for ever to any conjecture, however wild, about the grandchild, but 
perpetually winced away from all discourse about “the Frenchwoman,” 
as he called her ; not unkindly, but to his mind she was simply the 
Frenchwoman—chattering, dark-eyed, demonstrative, and possibly even 
rouged. He would treat her with respect as his son’s widow, and would 
try even not to think upon the female inveiglement in which he believed. 
He would make her an allowance to the extent of his duty; but he hoped 
and trusted he might never be called upon to see her. His solicitor, 
Gibson, anybody and everybody, should be called upon to form a phalanx 
of deence against that danger. 


And all this time a little, young, grey-eyed woman was making her 
way; not towards him, but towards the dead son, whom as yet she 


believed to be her living husband. She knew she was acting in defiance 


of his expressed wish; but he had never dismayed her with any expres- 
sion of his own fears about his health; and she, bright with life, had 
never contemplated death coming to fetch away one so beloved. He was 
ill—very ill, the letter from the strange girl said that; but Aimée had 
nursed her parents, and knew what illness was. The Frénch doctor had 
praised her skill and neat-handedness as a nurse, and even if she had 
been the clumsiest of women, was he not her husband—her all? And 
was she not his wife, whose place was by his pillow? So without even as 
much reasoning as has been here given, Aimée made her preparations, 
swallowing down the tears that would overflow her eyes, and drop into the 
little trunk she was packing so neatly. And by her side, on the ground, 
sate the child, now nearly two years old ; and for him Aimée had always 
asmile and a cheerful word. Her servant loved her and trusted her ; 
and the woman was of an age to have had experience of humankind. 
Aimée had told her that her husband was ill, and the servant had known 
enough of the household history to know that as yet Aimée was not his 


acknowledged wife. But she sympathized with the prompt decision of 


her mistress to go to him directly, wherever he was. Caution comes from 
education of one kind or another, and Aimée was not dismayed by warn- 
ings ; only the woman pleaded hard for the child to be left. ‘“ He was 
such company,” she said; ‘‘and he would so tire his mother in her 
journeyings; and maybe his father would be too ill to see him.” To 
which Aimée replied, ‘* Good company for you, but better for me. A 
woman is never tired with carrying her own child” (which was not true ; 
but there was sufficient truth in it to make it be believed by both mistress 
and servant), “‘and if Monsieur could care for anything, he would rejoice to 
hear the babble of his little son.” So Aimée caught the evening coach to 
London at the nearest cross-road, Martha standing by as chdperon and 
friend to see her off, and handing her in the large lusty child, already 
crowing with delight at the sight of the horses. There was a “lingerie” 
shop, kept by a Frenchwoman, whose acquaintance Aimée had made in 
the days when she was a London nursemaid, and thither she betook 
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herself, rather than to an hotel, to spend the few night-hours that inter- 
vened before the Birmingham coach started at early morning. She slept 
or watched on a sofa in the parlour, for spare-bed there was none; but 
Madame Pauline came in betimes with a good cup of coffee for the 
mother, and of “soupe blanche” for the boy; and they went off again 
into the wide world, only thinking of, only seeking the “ him,” who was 
everything human to both. Aimée remembered the sound of the name 
of the village where Osborne had often told her that he alighted from the 
coach to walk home; and though she could never have spelt the strange 
uncouth word, yet she spoke it with pretty slow distinctness to the guard, 
asking him in her broken English when they should arrive there? Not 
till four o'clock. Alas! and what might happen before then! Once with 
him she should have no fear; she was sure that she could bring him round; 
but what might not happen before he was in her tender care? She was a 
very capable person in many ways, though so childish and innocent in 
others. She made up her mind to the course she should pursue when the 
eoach set her down at Feversham. She asked for a man to carry her 
trunk, and show her the way to Hamley Hall. 

“ Hamley Hall!” said the innkeeper. “Eh! there’s a deal of trouble 
there just now.” 

“T know, I know,” said she, hastening off after the wheelbarrow in 
which her trunk was going, and breathlessly struggling to keep up with 
it, her heavy child asleep in her arms. Her pulses beat all over her 
body; she could hardly see out of her eyes. To her, a foreigner, the 
drawn blinds of the house, when she came in sight of it, had no signifi- 
cance ; she hurried, stumbled on. 

“Back door or front, missus?” asked the boots from the inn. 

“The most nearest,” said she. And the front door was “the most 
nearest.” Molly was sitting with the squire in the darkened drawing- 
room, reading out her translations of Aimée’s letters to her husband. 
The squire was never weary of hearing them; the very sound of Moily’s 
voice soothed and comforted him, it was so sweet and low. And he 
pulled her up, much as a child does, if on a second reading of the same 
letter she substituted one word for another. The house was very still 
this afternoon, still as it had been now for several days; every servant in 
it, however needless, moving about on tiptoe, speaking below the breath, 
and shutting doors as softly as might be. The nearest noise or stir of active 
life was that of the rooks in the trees, who were beginning their spring 
chatter of business. Suddenly, through this quiet, there came a ring at the 
front-door bell that sounded, and went on sounding, through the house, 


pulled by an ignorant vigorous hand. Molly stopped reading ; she and 


5 


the squire looked at each other in surprised dismay. Perhaps a thought 
of Roger’s sudden (and impossible) return was in the mind of cach; but 
neither spoke. They heard Robinson hurrying to answer the unwonted 
summons. They listened; but they heard no more. There was little 


more to hear. When the old servant opened the door, a lady with a child 
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in her arms stood there. She gasped out her ready-prepared English 
sentence. 

“Can I see Mr. Osborne Hamley? He is ill, I know ; but I am his 
wife.” 

Robinson had been aware that there was some mystery, long suspected 
by the servants, and come to light at last to the master,—he had guessed 
that there was a young woman in the case; but when she stood there 
before him, asking for her dead husband as if he were living, any presence 
of mind Robinson might have had forsook him ; he could not tell her the 
truth,—he could only leave the door open, and say to her, “ Wait awhile, 
I'll come back,” 
was, he knew. He went up to her in a flutter and a hurry, and whispered 
something to her which turned her white with dismay. 


and betake himself to the drawing-room where Molly 


“¢ What is it? What is it?” said the squire, trembling with excite- 
ment. ‘Don’t keep it from me. I can bear it. Roger a 

They both thought he was going to faint; he had risen up and came 
close to Molly ; suspense would be worse than anything. 

“Mrs. Osborne Hamley is here,” said Molly. “I wrote to tell her 
her husband was very ill, and she has come.” 

“She does not know what has happened, seemingly,” said Robinson. 


’ 


“T can’t see her—I can’t see her,” said the squire, shrinking away into 
acorner. ‘You will go, Molly, won’t you? You'll go.” 

Molly stood for a moment or two, irresolute. She, too, shrank from 
the interview. Robinson put in his word: “She looks but a weakly 
thing, and has carried a big baby, choose how far, I did not stop to ask.” 

At this instant the door softly opened, and right into the midst of 
them came the little figure in grey, looking ready to fall with the weight 
of her child. 

“You are Molly,” said she, not seeing the squire at once. “ The lady 
who wrote the letter; he spoke of you sometimes. You will let me go 
to him.” 

Molly did not answer, except that at such moments the eyes speak 
solemnly and comprehensively. Aimée read their meaning. All she said 
was,— He is not—oh, my husband—my husband!” Her arms relaxed, 
her figure swayed, the child screamed and held out his arms for help. 
That help was given him by his grandfather, just before Aimée fell 
senseless on the floor. 


“Maman, maman!” cried the little fellow, now striving and fighting 
to get back to her, where she lay; he fought so lustily that the squire 
had to put him down, and he crawled to the poor inanimate body, behind 
which sat Molly, holding the head; whilst Robinson rushed away for 
water, wine, and more womankind, 


“Poor thing, poor thing!” said the squire, bending over her, and 
crying afresh over her suffering. ‘She is but young, Molly, and she must 
ha’ loved him dearly.” 

“To be sure!” said Molly, quickly. She was untying the bonnet, 
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and taking off the worn, but neatly mended gloves ; there was the soft 
luxuriant black hair, shading the pale, innocent face,—the little notable- 
looking brown hands, with the wedding-ring for sole ornament. The 
child clustered his fingers round one of hers, and nestled up against her 
with his plaintive cry, getting more and more into a burst of wailing; 
“Maman, maman!” At the growing acuteness of his imploring, her 
hand moved, her lips quivered, consciousness came partially back. She 
did not open her eyes, but great heavy tears stole out from beneath her 
eyelashes. Molly held her head against her own breast; and they tried 
to give her wine,—which she shrank from—water, which she did not 
reject ; that was all. At last she iried to speak. ‘Take me away,” she 
said, “into the dark. Leave me alone.” 

So Molly and the women lifted her up and carried her away, and laid 
her on the bed, in the best bed-chamber in the house, and darkened the 
already shaded light. She was like an unconscious corpse herself, in that 
she offered neither assistance nor resistance to all that they were doing. 
But just before Molly was leaving the room to take up her watch outside 
the door, she felt rather than heard that Aimée spoke to her. 

“ Food—bread and milk for baby.” But when they brought her food 
herself, she only shrank away and turned her face to the wall without a 
word. In the hurry the child had been left with Robinson and the 
squire. For some unknown, but most fortunate reason, he took a dislike 
to Robinson’s red face and hoarse voice, and showed a most decided 
preference for his grandfather. When Molly came down she found the 
squire feeding the child, with more of peace upon his face than there had 
been for all these days. The boy was every now and then leaving off 
taking his bread and milk to show his dislike to Robinson by word and 
gesture: a proceeding which only amused the old servant, while it highly 
delighted the more favoured squire. 

“ She is lying very still, but she will neither speak nor eat. I don’t 
even think she is crying,” said Molly, volunteering this account, for the 
squire was for the moment too much absorbed in his grandson to ask 
many questions. 

Robinson put in his word: “ Dick Hayward, he’s Boots at the Hamley 
Arms, says the coach she come by started at five this morning from 
London, and the passengers said she’d been crying a deal on the road, 
when she thought folks were not noticing ; and she never came in to meals 
with the rest, but stopped feeding her child.” 

“ She'll be tired out ; we must let her rest,” said the squire. “And 
I do believe this little chap is going to sleep in my arms. God bless him.” 
But Molly stole out, and sent off a lad to Hollingford with a note to her 
father. Her heart had warmed towards the poor stranger, and she felt 
uncertain as to what ought to be the course pursued in her case. 

She went up from time to time to look at the girl, scarce older than 
herself, who lay there with her eyes open, but as motionless as death. 
She softly covered her over, and let her feel the sympathetic presence from 
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time to time; and that was all she was allowed todo. The squire was 
curiously absorbed in the child; but Molly’s supreme tenderness was for 
the mother. Not bit what she admired the sturdy, gallant, healthy little 
fellow, whose every limb, and square inch of clothing, showed the tender 
and thrifty care that had been taken of him. By-and-by the squire said 
in a whisper,— 

“ She is not like a Frenchwoman, is she, Molly? ” 

* T don’t know. I don’t know what Frenchwomen are like. People 
say Cynthia is French.” 

“ And she did not look like a servant? We won't speak of Cynthia 
since she’s served my Roger so. Why, I began to think, as soon as I 
could think after that, how I would make Roger and her happy, and have 
them married at once; and then came that letter! I never wanted her 
for a daughter-in-law, not I. But he did, it seems; and he was not one 
for wanting many things for himself. But it’s all over now; only we 
won't talk of her; and maybe, as you say, she was more French than 
English. This poor thing looks like a gentlewoman, I think. I hope 
she’s got friends who'll take care of her,—she can’t be above twenty. I 
thought she must be older than my poor lad!” 

“She’s a gentle, pretty creature,” said Molly. ‘ But—but I some- 
times think it has killed her; she lies like one dead.” And Molly could 
not keep from crying softly at the thought. 

“Nay, nay!” said the squire. “It’s not so easy to break one’s 
heart. Sometimes I’ve wished it were. But one has to go on living— 
all the appointed days, as it says in the Bible. But we'll do our best 
for her. We'll not think of letting her go away till she’s fit to travel.” 

Molly wondered in her heart about this going away, on which the 
squire seemed fully resolved. She was sure that he intended to keep the 
child; perhaps he had a legal right to do so ;—but would the mother 
ever part from it? Her father, however, would solve the difficulty,—her 
father, whom she always looked to as so clear-seeing and experienced. 
She watched and waited for his coming. The February evening drew on; 
the child lay asleep in the squire’s arms till his grandfather grew tired, 
and laid him down on the sofa: the large square-cornered yellow sofa 
upon which Mrs. Hamley used to sit, supported by pillows in a half- 
reclining position. Since her time it had been placed against the wall, 
and had served merely as a piece of furniture to fill up the room. But 
once again a human figure was lying upon it; a little human creature, 
like acherub in some old Italian picture. ‘The squire remembered his 
wife as he put the child down. He thought of her as he said to Molly,— 

“How pleased she would have been!” But Molly thought of the 
young widow upstairs. Aimée was her “she” at the first moment. 
Presently,—but it seemed a long long time first,—she heard the quick 
prompt sounds, which told of her father’s arrival. In he came—to the 
room as yet only lighted by the fitful blaze of the fire. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


Mo.tuy Grpson’s WortH 1s DISCOVERED. 


7 
1 


Mr. Gipson came in rubbing his hands after his frosty ride. Molly judged 
from the look in his eye that he had been fully informed of the present 
state of things at the Hall by some one. But he simply went up to and 
greeted the squire, and waited to hear what was said to him. The squire 
was fumbling at the taper on the writing-table, and before he answered 
much he lighted it, and signing to his friend to follow him, he went softly 
to the sofa and showed him the sleeping child, taking the utmost care not 
to arouse it by flare or sound. 

“Well! this is a fine young gentleman,” said Mr. Gibson, returning 
to the fire rather sooner than the squire expected. “And you've got the 
mother here, I understand. Mrs. Osborne Hamley, as we must call her, 
poor thing! It’s a sad coming home to her ; for I hear she knew nothing 
of his death.” Hespoke without exactly addressing any one, so that either 
Molly or the squire might answer as they liked. The squire said,— 

“Yes! She has felt it a terrible shock. She’s upstairs in the best 
bedroom. I should like you to see her, Gibson, if she'll let you. We 
must do our duty by her, for my poor lad’s sake. I wish he could have 
seen his boy lying there; I do. I daresay it preyed on him to have t 
keep it all to himself. He might ha’ known me, though. He might ha’ 
known my bark was waur than my bite. It’s all over now, though; 
and God forgive me if I was too sharp. I'm punished now.” 

Molly grew impatient on the mother’s behalf. 

“Papa, I feel as if she was very ill; perhaps worse than we think. 
Will you go and see her at once ?” 

Mr. Gibson followed her upstairs, and the squire came too, thinking 
that he would do his duty now, and even feeling some self-satisfaction at 
conquering his desire to stay with the child. They went into the room 
where she had been taken. She lay quite still in the same position 
as at first. Her eyes were open and tearless, fixed on the wall. Mr. 
Gibson spoke to her, but she did not answer ; he lifted her hand to feel 
her pulse; she never noticed. 

“ Bring me some wine at once, and order some beef-tea,” he said to 
Molly. 

But when he tried to put the wine into her mouth as she lay there on 
her side, she made no effort to receive or swallow it, and it ran out upon 
the pillow. Mr. Gibson left the room abruptly; Molly chafed the little 
inanimate hand; the squire stood by in dumb dismay, touched in spite of 
himself by the death-in-life of one so young, and who must have been so 
much beloved. 

Mr. Gibson came back two steps at a time ; he was carrying the half- 
awakened child in his arms. He did not scruple to rouse him into yet 
further wakefulness—did not grieve to hear him begin to wail and cry. 
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His eyes were on the figure upon the bed, which at that sound quivered 
all through ; and when her child was laid at her back, and began caress- 
ingly to scramble yet closer, Aimée turned round, and took him in her 
arms, and lulled him and soothed him with the soft wont of mother’s love. 

Before she lost this faint consciousness, which was habit or instinct 
rather than thought, Mr. Gibson spoke to her in French. The child’s one 
word of “maman” had given him this clue. It was the language sure 
to be most intelligible to her dulled brain; and as it happened,—only 
Mr. Gibson did not think of that—it was the language in which she had 
been commanded, and had learnt to obey. 

Mr. Gibson’s tongue was a little stiff at first, but by-and-by he spoke 
it with all his old readiness. He extorted from her short answers at first, 
then longer ones, and from time to time he plied her with little drops of 
wine, until some further nourishment should be at hand. Molly was 
struck by her father’s low tones of comfort and sympathy, although she 
could not follow what was said quickly enough to catch the meaning of 
what passed. 

By-and-by, however, when her father had done all that he could, and 
they were once more downstairs, he told them more about her journey 
than they yet knew. The hurry, the sense of acting in defiance of a 
prohibition, the over-mastering anxiety, the broken night, and fatigue of 
the journey, had ill prepared her for the shock at last, and Mr. Gibson 
was seriously alarmed for the consequences. She had wandered strangely 
in her replies to him; he had perceived that she was wandering, and had 
made great efforts to recall her senses; but Mr. Gibson foresaw that some 
bodily illness was coming on, and stopped late that night, arranging many 
things with Molly and the squire. One—the only—comfort arising from 
her state was, the probability that she would be entirely unconscious by 
the morrow—the day of the funeral. Worn out by the contending 
emotions of the day, the squire seemed now unable to look beyond the 
wrench and trial of the next twelve hours. He sate with his head in his 
hands, declining to go to bed, refusing to dwell on the thought of his 
grandchild—not three hours ago such a darling in his eyes. Mr. Gibson 
gave some instructions to one of the maid-servants as to the watch she was 
to keep by Mrs. Osborne Hamley, and insisted on Molly’s going to bed. 
When she pleaded the apparent necessity of her staying up, he said,— 

“ Now, Molly, look how much less trouble the dear old squire would 
give if he would obey orders. He is only adding to anxiety by indulging 
himself. One pardons everything to extreme grief, however. But you 
will have enough to do to occupy all your strength for days to come; and 
go to bed you must now. I only wish I saw my way as clearly through 
other things as I do to your nearest duty. I wish I'd never let Roger go 
wandering off ; he’ll wish it too, poor fellow! Did I tell you Cynthia is 
going off in hot haste to her uncle Kirkpatrick’s. I suspect a visit to 
him will stand in lieu of going out to Russia as a governess.” 

“‘ T am sure she was quite serious in wishing for that.” 
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“Yes, yes! at the time. I’ve no doubt she thought she was sincere 


in intending to go. But the great thing was to get out of the unpleasant- 
ness of the present time and place ; and uncle Kirkpatrick will do this 
as effectually, and more pleasantly, than a situation at Nishni-Novgorod 


in an ice-palace.” 

He had given Molly’s thoughts a turn, which was what he wanted to 
do. Molly could not help remembering Mr. Henderson; and his offer, 
and all the consequent hints; and wondering, and wishing—what did she 
wish? or had she been falling asleep? Before she had quite ascertained 
this point she was asleep in reality. 

After this, long days passed over in a monotonous round of care ; 
for no one seemed to think of Molly’s leaving the Hall during the woeful 
illness that befell Mrs. Osborne Hamley. It was not that her father 
allowed her to take much active part in the nursing ; the squire gave 
him carte-blanche, and he engaged two efficient hospital nurses to watch 
over the unconscious Aimée ; but Molly was needed to receive the finer 
directions as to her treatment and diet. It was not that she was wanted 
for the care of the little boy; the squire was too jealous of the child's 
exclusive love for that, and one of the housemaids was employed in the 
actual physical charge of him ; but he needed some one to listen to 
his incontinence of language, both when his passionate regret for his dead 
son came uppermost, and also when he had discovered some extraordinary 
charm in that son’s child; and again when he was oppressed with the 
uncertainty of Aimée’s long-continued illness. Molly was not so good or 
so bewitching a listener to ordinary conversation as Cynthia ; but where 
her heart was interested her sympathy was deep and unfailing. In this 
case she only wished that the squire could really feel that Aimée was not 
the encumbrance which he evidently considered her to be. Not that 
he would have acknowledged the fact, if it had been put before him in 
plain words. He fought against the dim consciousness of what was in his 
mind; he spoke repeatedly of patience when no one but himself was 
impatient ; he would often say that when she grew better she must not 
be allowed to leave the Hall until she was perfectly strong, when no one 
was even contemplating the remotest chance of her leaving her child, 
excepting only himself. Molly once or twice asked her father if she 
might not speak to the squire, and represent the hardship of sending her 
away—the improbability that she would consent to quit her boy, and so 
on; but Mr. Gibson only replied,— 

“Wait quietly. Time enough when nature and circumstance have 
had their chance, and have failed.” 

It was well that Molly was such a favourite with the old servants ; 
for she had frequently to restrain and to control. To be sure, she had her 
father’s authority to back her ; and they were aware that where her own 
comfort, ease, or pleasure was concerned she never interfered, but submitted 
to their will. If the squire had known of the want of attendance to which 
she submitted with the most perfect meekness, as far as she herself was 
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the only sufferer, he would have gone into a towering rage. But Molly 
hardly thought of it, so anxious was she to do all she could for others and 
to remember the various charges which her father gave her in his daily 
visits. Perhaps he did not spare her enough; she was willing and 
uncomplaining ; but one day after Mrs. Osborne Hamley had “ taken 
the turn,” as the nurses called it, when she was lying weak as a new-born 
baby, but with her faculties all restored, and her fever gone, when spring 
buds were blooming out, and spring birds sang merrily, Molly answered 
to her father’s sudden questioning that she felt unaccountably weary ; that 
her head ached heavily, and that she was aware of a sluggishness of 
thought which it required a painful effort to overcome. 

“Don’t go on,” said Mr. Gibson, with a quick pang of anxiety, almost 
of remorse. ‘“ Lie down here—with your back to the light. Ill come 
back and see you before I go.” And off he went in search of the squire. 
He had a good long walk before he came upon Mr. Hamley in a field of 
spring wheat, where the women were weeding, his little grandson holding 
to his finger in the intervals of short walks of inquiry into the dirtiest 
places, which was all his sturdy little limbs could manage. 

“ Well, Gibson, and how goes the patient? Better! I wish we could 
get her out of doors, such a fine day as it is. It would make her strong 
as soon as anything. I used to beg my poor lad to come out more. 
Maybe, I worried him; but the air is the finest thing for strengthening 
that I know of. ‘Though, perhaps, she’ll not thrive in English air as if 
she’d been born here; and she'll not be quite right till she gets back to 
her native place, wherever that is.” 

“T don’t know. I begin to think we shall get her quite round here; 
and I don’t know that she could be in a better place. But it is not about 
her. May I order the carriage for my Molly?” Mr. Gibson’s voice 
sounded as if he was choking a little as he said these last words. 

“'To be sure,” said the squire, setting the child down. He had been 
holding him in his arms the last few minutes; but now he wanted all his 
eyes to look into Mr. Gibson’s face. ‘I say,” said he, catching hold of 
Mr. Gibson’s arm, “ what’s the matter, man? Don’t twitch up your face 
like that, but speak ! ” 

“ Nothing’s the matter,” said Mr. Gibson, hastily. “ Only I want her 
at home, under my own eye ;” and he turned away to go to the house. 
But the squire left his field and his weeders, and kept at Mr. Gibson’s 
side. He wanted to speak, but his heart was so full he did not know what 
tosay. “I say, Gibson,” he got out at last, “your Molly is liker a child 
of mine than a stranger ; and I reckon we've all on us been coming too 
hard upon her. You don’t think there’s much amiss, do you?” 

“‘ How can I tell?” said Mr. Gibson, almost savagely. But any hasti- 
ness of temper was instinctively understood by the squire; and he was 
not offended, though he did not speak again till they reached the house. 
Then he went to order the carriage, and stood by sorrowful enough while 
the horses were being put in. He felt as if he should not know what to 
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do without Molly ; he had never known her value, he thought, till now, 
But he kept silence on this view of the case; which was a praiseworthy 
effort on the part of one who usually let by-standers see and hear as much 
of his passing feelings as if he had had a window in his breast. He stood 
by while Mr. Gibson helped the faintly-smiling, tearful Molly into the 
carriage. Then the squire mounted on the step and kissed her hand; but 
when he tried to thank her and bless her, he broke down; and as soon as 
he was once more safely on the ground Mr. Gibson cried out to the 
coachman to drive on. And so Molly left Hamley Hall. From time to 
time her father rode up to the window, and made some little cheerful 
and apparently careless remark. When they came within two miles of 
Hollingford he put spurs to his horse, and rode briskly past the carriage 
windows, kissing his hand to the occupant as he did so. He went on to 
prepare her home for Molly: when she arrived Mrs. Gibson was ready to 
greet her. Mr. Gibson had given one or two of his bright, imperative 
orders, and Mrs. Gibson was feeling rather lonely without either of her 
two dear girls at home, as she phrased it, to herself as well as to others. 

“ Why, my sweet Molly, this is an unexpected pleasure. Only this 
morning I said to papa, ‘When do you think we shall see our Molly 
back?’ He did not say much—he never does, you know; but I am 
sure he thought directly of giving me this surprise, this pleasure. You're 
looking a littlk—what shall I call it? I remember such a pretty line of 
poetry, ‘Oh, call her fair, not pale!’ so we'll call you fair.” 

“ You'd better not call her anything, but let her get to her own room 
and have a good rest as soon as possible. Haven’t you got a trashy novel 
or two in the house? That’s the literature to send her to sleep.” 

He did not leave her till he had seen her laid on a sofa in a darkened 
room, with some slight pretence of reading in her hand. Then he came 
away, leading his wife, who turned round at the door to kiss her hand to 
Molly, and make a little face of unwillingness to be dragged away. 

“ Now, Hyacinth,” said he, as he took his wife into the drawing- 
room, ‘she will need much care. She has been overworked, and I’ve 
been a fool. That’s all. We must keep her from all worry and care,—but 
I won’t answer for it that she'll not have an illness, for all that !” 

“Poor thing! she does look worn out. She is something like me, 
her feelings are too much for her. But now she is come home she shall 
find us as cheerful as possible. I can answer for myself; and you really 
must brighten up your doleful face, my dear—nothing so bad for invalids 
as the appearance of depression in those around them. I have had such a 
pleasant letter from Cynthia to-day. Uncle Kirkpatrick really seems to 
make so much of her, he treats her just like a daughter; he has given 
her a ticket to the Concerts of Ancient Music; and Mr. Henderson has 
been to call on her, in spite of all that has gone before.” 

For an instant, Mr. Gibson thought that it was easy enough for his 
wife to be cheerful, with the pleasant thoughts and evident anticipations 
she had in her mind, but a little more difficult for him to put off his 
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doleful looks while his own child lay in a state of suffering and illness 
which might be the precursor of a still worse malady. But he was always 
4 man for immediate action as soon as he had resolved on the course to 
be taken; and he knew that “some must watch, while some must sleep ; 
so runs the world away.” 

The illness which he apprehended came upon Molly; not violently or 
acutely, so that there was any immediate danger to be dreaded ; but 
making a long pull upon her strength, which seemed to lessen day by 
day, until at last her futher feared that she might become a permanent 
invalid. There was nothing very decided or alarming to tell Cynthia, 
and Mrs. Gibson kept the dark side from her in her letters. “ Molly was 
feeling the spring weather;” or “Molly had been a good deal overdone 
with her stay at the Hall, and was resting;” such little sentences told 
nothing of Molly’s real state. But then, as Mrs. Gibson said to herself, 
it would be a pity to disturb Cynthia’s pleasure by telling her much 
about Molly ; indeed there was not much to tell, one day was so like 
another. But it so happened that Lady Harriet, who came whenever she 
could to sit awhile with Molly, at first against Mrs. Gibson’s will, and 
afterwards with her full consent,—for reasons of her own, Lady Harriet 
wrote a letter to Cynthia, to which she was urged by Mrs. Gibson. It 
fell out in this manner :—One day, when Lady Harriet was sitting in 
the drawing-room for a few minutes after she had been with Molly, she 
said, — 

“ Really, Clare, I spend so much time in your house that I am going 
to establish a work-basket here. Mary has infected me with her nota- 
bility, and I am going to work mamma a footstool. It is to be a surprise ; 
and so if I do it here she will know nothing about it. Only I cannot 
match the gold beads I want for the pansies in this dear little town; and 
Hollingford, who could send me down stars and planets if I asked him, I 
make no doubt, could no more match beads than ih 

“My dear Lady Harriet! you forget Cynthia! Think what a pleasure 
it would be to her to do anything for you.” 

“Would it? Then she shall have plenty of it; but, mind, it is you 
who have answered for her. She shall get me some wool too; how good 
Iam to confer so much pleasure on a fellow-creature. But seriously, do 
you think I might write and give her a few commissions? Neither Agnes 
nor Mary are in town - 

“T am sure she would be delighted,” said Mrs. Gibson, who also took 
into consideration the reflection of aristocratic honour that would fall 
upon Cynthia if she had a letter from a Lady Harriet while at Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s. So she gave the address, and Lady Harriet wrote. All the 
first part of the letter was taken up with apology and commissions; but 
then, never doubting but that Cynthia was aware of Molly’s state, she 
went on to say— 

“f saw Molly this morning. Twice I have been forbidden admittance, 
as she was too ill to see any one out of her own family. I wish we could 
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begin to perceive a change for the better ; but she looks more fading 
every time, and I fear Mr. Gibson considers it a very anxious case.” 

The day but one after this letter was despatched, Cynthia walked into 
the drawing-room at home with as much apparent composure as if she 
had left it not an hour before. Mrs. Gibson was dozing, but believing 
herself to be reading; she had been with Molly the greater part of the 
morning, and now after her lunch, and the invalid’s pretence of early 
dinner, she considered herself entitled to some repose. She started up as 
Cynthia came in. 

“Cynthia! Dear child, where have you come from? Why in the 
world have you come? My poor nerves! My heart is quite fluttering; 
but, to be sure, it’s no wonder with all this anxiety I have to undergo, 
Why have you come back?” 

“ Because of the anxiety you speak of, mamma. I never knew,—you 
never told me how ill Molly was.” 

“‘Nonsense. I beg your pardon, my dear, but it’s really nonsense. 
Molly’s illness is only nervous, Mr. Gibson says. A nervous fever; but 
you must remember nerves are mere fancy, and she’s getting better. 
Such a pity for you to have left your uncle’s. Who told you about 
Molly ?” 

“Lady Harriet. She wrote about some wool 

“Tknow,—I know. But you might have known she always exaggerates 
things. Not but what I have been almost worn out with nursing. Per- 
haps after all it is a very good thing you have come, my dear; and now 
you shall come down into the dining-room and have some lunch, and tell 
me all the Hyde Park Street news—into my room,—don’t go into yours 
yet—NMolly is so sensitive to noise!” 

While Cynthia ate her lunch, Mrs. Gibson went on questioning. 
“And your aunt, how is her cold? And Helen, quite strong again? 
Margaretta as pretty as ever? The boys are at Harrow, I suppose? And 
my old favourite, Mr. Henderson?” She could not manage to slip in 
this last inquiry naturally; in spite of herself there was a change of tone, 
an accent of eagerness. Cynthia did not reply on the instant ; she poured 
herself out some water with great deliberation, and then said,— 

“My aunt is quite well ; Helen is as strong as she ever is, and 
Margaretta very pretty. The boys are at Harrow, and I conclude that 
Mr. Henderson is enjoying his usual health, for he was to dine at my 


” 


uncle’s to-day.” 

“Take care, Cynthia. Look how you are cutting that gooseberry 
tart,” said Mrs. Gibson, with sharp annoyance; not provoked by Cynthia's 
present action, although it gave excuse for a little vent of temper. “1 
can’t think how you could come off in this sudden kind of way ; I am 
sure it must have annoyed your uncle and aunt. I daresay they'll never 
ask you again,” 

“On the contrary, I am to go back there as soon as ever I can be 
easy to leave Molly.” 
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“¢Easy to leave Molly.’ Now that really is nonsense, and rather 
uncomplimentary to me, I must say: nursing her asI have been doing, 
daily, and almost nightly ; for I have been wakened times out of number 
by Mr. Gibson getting up, and going to see if she had had her medicine 


properly.” 

“ T am afraid she has been very ill?” asked Cynthia. 

“ Yes, she has, in one way; but notin another. It was what I call 
more a tedious, than an interesting illness. There was no immediate 
danger, but she lay much in the same state from day to day.” 

“T wish I had known!” sighed Cynthia. “ Do you think I might 
go and see her now?” 

“ J’ll go and prepare her. You'll find her a good deal better than she 
has been. Ah! here’s Mr. Gibson!” He came into the dining-room, 
hearing voices. Cynthia thought that he looked much older. 

“ You here!” said he, coming forward to shake hands. “ Why, how 
did you come?” 

“ By the ‘Umpire.’ I never knew Molly had been so ill, or I would 
have come directly.” Her eyes were full of tears. Mr. Gibson was 
touched ; he shook her hand again, and murmured, “ You're a good 
girl, Cynthia.” 

“ She’s heard one of dear Lady Harriet’s exaggerated accounts,” said 
Mrs. Gibson, “and come straight off. I tell her it’s very foolish, for 
Molly is a great deal better now.” 

“ Very foolish,” said Mr. Gibson, echoing his wife’s words, but smiling 
at Cynthia. “ But sometimes one likes foolish people for their folly, 
better than wise people for their wisdom.” 

“Tam afraid folly always annoys me,” said his wife. ‘ However, 
Cynthia is here, and what is done, is done.” 

“ Very true, my dear. And now I'll run up and see my little girl, 
and tell her the good news. You'd better follow me in a couple of 
minutes.” This to Cynthia. 

Molly's delight at seeing her showed itself first in a few happy tears ; 
and then in soft caresses and inarticulate sounds of love. Once or twice 
she began, “It is such a pleasure,” and there she stopped short. But 
the eloquence of these five words sank deep into Cynthia’s heart. She 
had returned just at the right time, when Molly wanted the gentle fillip 
of the society of a fresh and yet a familiar person. Cynthia’s tact made 
her talkative or silent, gay or grave, as the varying humour of Molly 
required. She listened, too, with the semblance, if not the reality, of 
unwearied interest, to Molly’s continual recurrence to all the time of 
distress and sorrow at Hamley Hall, and to the scenes which had 
then so deeply impressed themselves upon her susceptible nature. 
Cynthia instinctively knew that the repetition of all these painful recol- 
lections would ease the oppressed memory, which refused to dwell on 
anything but what had occurred at a time of feverish disturbance 
of health. So she never interrupted Molly, as Mrs. Gibson had so 
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frequently done, with—* You told me all that before, my dear. Let us 
talk of something else ;” or, “ Really I cannot allow you to be always 
dwelling on painful thoughts. Try and be a little more cheerful. Youth 
is gay. You are young, and therefore you ought to be gay. That is put 
in a famous form of speech ; I forget exactly what it is called.” 

So Molly’s health and spirits improved rapidly after Cynthia’s return, 
and although she was likely to retain many of her invalid habits during 
the summer, she was able to take drives, and enjoy the fine weather ; jt 
was only her as yet tender spirits that required a little management. | 
the Hollingford people forgot that they had ever thought of her except as 
the darling of the town; and each in his or her way showed kind interest 
in her father’s child. Miss Browning and Miss Pheebe considered it quite 
a privilege that they were allowed to see her a fortnight or three weeks 
before any one else; Mrs. Goodenough, spectacles on nose, stirred dainty 
messes in a silver saucepan for Molly’s benefit; the Towers sent books 
and forced fruit, and new caricatures, and strange and delicate poultry; 
humble patients of ‘ the doctor,” as Mr. Gibson was usually termed, left 
the earliest cauliflowers they could grow in their cottage gardens, with 
“their duty for Miss.” 

And last of all, though strongest in regard, most piteously eager in 
interest, came Squire Hamley himself. When she was at the worst, he 
rode over every day to hear the smallest detail, facing even Mrs. Gibson 
(his abomination) if her husband was not at home, to ask and hear, and 
ask and hear, till the tears were unconsciously stealing down his cheeks. 
Every resource of his heart, or his house, or his lands was searched and 
tried, if it could bring a moment’s pleasure to her; and whatever it might 
be that came from him, at her very worst time, it brought out a dim smile 
upon her face, 
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We were all upon the terrace one morning, in front of the old chateau. 
The déjetiner was just over, the sunshine had not reached us yet, and we 
were sitting under the old grey towers, watching a river, and some wooded 
slopes, all changing in the morning light. This September sunshine had 
turned the whole country to gold and lovely red and russet. The rising 
grounds upon which the old towers stand, the valley, the far-away hills, 
were painted and chequered and shaded with bright crisp autumnal 
colour. The trees were like the trees in Aladdin’s gardens, with gold 
pieces and jewels hanging from the branches, and sparkling in the 
brown turf. 

The morning seemed to come to us across fields and villages, over the 
river which went shining and wending away beyond the arches of the 
bridge at Meulan into that dim and unknown country which seems to 
bound all that is most beautiful. M. de V. had lighted his cigar, the 
ladies were working, the gentlemen were making their plans for the day, 
and the turkey-cocks came ambling down the hill, to be fed by little 
Mary. “Tiens, voila ta St. Céme,” said she, giving one of them a big 
piece of bread, with which it instantly scrambled off in a fluster, shaking all 
its red bags and tassels as it went. Winifred asked what was a “St. Céme.” 
Madame de V. smiled, and said it was something that she must see. It was 
a féte at Meulan, beyond the bridge on the little island in the river, and 
they called the fairings ‘St. COémes” in that part of the world. In the 
meantime the kind host was making arrangements for every one of us to 
be driven there and back in various open carriages, which were to be in 
waiting at the very moment at which each of us wished to go and to 
return. Some begged to go twice, others, less enthusiastic, said once 
would content them. 

St. Céme was a martyr: it is his memory which is held sacred, and 
to which all these small altars are erected, with their offerings of ginger- 
bread, sugar-stick toys and crockery, bobbins, cotton, laces, and night- 
caps. Popguns are fired off, a dentist with a drum comes all the way 
from Paris, the celebrated two-headed child arrives in its bottle of spirits- 
of-wine, pleasures succeed one another, and all this cheerful clatter, all 
the little flags, all the games and lotteries, which are going on, are to do 
the saint honour. He was, while in the flesh, a wise Arabian physician, 
who seems to have given his advice gratis, and to have practised in 
partnership witl his brother, St. Damien. They were afterwards both 
martyred towards .e close of the thirteenth century, but the 27th of 
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St. Come, and the inhabitants of Meulan and its surrounding Villages 
have elected themselves his especial votaries. 

All the carts from all the neighbourhood seemed to be jogging along 
the white dusty road which leads from V., with its white walls and vines 
and trellises, and glimpses of the river, to Meulan. The country carts 
were heaped up with delightful primitive-looking people, with kind smiling 
faces, and caps and satin-bows, and bran new blouses. In one jolting 
conveyance I noticed seven happy-looking girls, packed closely away, all 
in smart white caps, with satin ribbons, and loops and ruffles quite crisp 
and standing on end. They jogged on laughing, while the young men of 
the party walked along the road by their side. Other vehicles there were, 
with nice nutcracker old women in the old-fashioned cap and red cotton 
dress of the last century. They looked like people out of Noah’s arks, 
like chimney ornaments, or water-colour sketches, or descriptions in books 
of travels. They danced fat white doll-babies, they held little girls upon 
their knees, tied up into pinafores, and with funny frill caps fitting close 
to their round little bullet heads. There were expectant little boys in 
pinafores too, and old fellows in snuff-brown coats and wonderful waist- 
coats, with patterns like maps and leopard-skins. There were also 
donkeys, with tall wooden erections upon their backs, containing their 
mistresses, whose feet dangled into baskets. 

All the people along the road came to their doors to see us go by, and 
presently we drove into the old-fashioned market-place, with the bridge 
spanning the river, and with the great town-hall, whose spire dominates 
the town, and strikes the hours. It was an abbey once, and stands on 
the hill: the town clusters round it: the narrow streets climb the hill- 
side, and wind corners and disappear. The river flows down below 
between glittering banks. Broad white roads lead to Vaux, to Poissy, and 
along them the carts come rolling through the dust. 

We already begin to hear the distant booming of the fair, to the accom- 
paniment of the screaming of a thousand pigs. If the old men had put 
one in mind of Shem, Ham, or Cham as he is called in France, and 
Japhet, it would seem as if all these animals had been emptied out of a 
gigantic Noah’s ark into the market-place. They are lying about, on 
their backs, on their heads, on their fat sides, grunting, squalling, squeak- 
ing in the most distracting manner: whereas the little donkeys are quiet 
and well-behaved, and stand in rows under the cathedral walls waiting to 
be bought. There is such a noise and chatter and confusion that one 
scarcely knows at last which are pigs and which are old women; for they 
are all talking together, remonstrating violently, and tumbling about over 
one another in the straw. ‘The little children stand at safe distances 
absorbed in the bargains which are going on. The poor little pigs are 
poked and pinched, and caught up by the leg and the ear, and flung any- 
where and anyhow. ‘They are small and lively, not horrible contemplative 
obesities like those one sees in England. Of all the interesting animals 
I remarked on this occasion, I will only particularize one little tortoiseshell 
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pig with brown and red spots, for I was struck by the wistful glances a 
pretty peasant-woman was directing towards it. “That is the one I 
should have liked !” she said with a sigh to a sympathizing friend; and 
indeed who has not a little tortoiseshell pig somewhere or other out of 
yeach—unattainable ? If the pretty peasant-woman were to obtain her 
little pig, she would pop it into one of those great earthenware pots that 
are being sold by the bridge—they are something the shape of Roman 
amphore, very gracefully designed and prettily ornamented—the pretty 
peasant-woman would then salt down the object of her desires, and eat it 
up by degrees during the winter. 

But all this squeaking and moralizing is only a flourish of penny 
trumpets, as it were, at the opening of the entertainment. We all hurry 
across the bridge: country caps, blouses, babies, amiable papas dressed 
in white linen with their families, elegant mammas in the last Meulan 
fashions. Here is one street of stalls for the sale of gingerbread and 
gimeracks, with a cross-street for entertaining games and shows. The 
great time for the shows is at night; in the daytime we content ourselves 
with munching gingerbread and playing at rouge et noir. The fortunate 
may win seven dozen of macaroons stuck at equal distances upon dubious 
sheets of white paper, with very little trouble, or exchange them for elegant 
chimney-ornaments, or water-colour sketches of dragoons, and ladies, 
and roses. It is a pretty sight, blue sky overhead, shining and twinkling 
through the branches of the avenue; people singing, talking, and staring 
at the gingerbread, of which perhaps the most delicious sort is called 
semelle from its appetizing likeness to the sole of a shoe. The grand 
ladies from the town are walking up and down between the stalls, grace- 
fully curtseying and dipping to each other. One élégante affects a blue 
Scotch cap with a tuft of blue ostrich feathers; all the ladies are neatly 
finished off with beautiful little frills, and many of them lean on the arms 
of gaitered husbands with broad-brimmed hats, evidently prepared to 
initiate their families into all the amusements of the show. 

Tue CELEBRATED TWO-HEADED CHILD invites us to enter and examine. 
He is represented alive and crowned with roses, and surrounded by an 
admiring throng. We are satisfied with the picture outside, for M. de V., 
who good-naturedly goes in to reconnoitre, assured us that the sight is not 
only revolting, but in a bottle. Next door, MapEMOISELLE RacHEL gives 
her interesting exhibition. Mademoiselle Rachel isa bright-eyed little bird, 
who hops out of a cage, and presents you with the card you selected at 
hazard from her master’s well-worn pack. Her discrimination would be 
more extraordinary still if the cards in the pack were not all kings of spades; 
but Mademoiselle Rachel is unconscious of the deception : she hops from 
her little perch with a clear conscience, neatly digs up the card with her 
bill, and takes a single grain of millet from her keeper’s hand, as a reward, 
before she goes back into her prison. She has a rival ; it is like Andersen’s 
fairy tale of the “Princess and the Potsherd.” Mademoiselle Rachel is 
all very well in her way, but not to be compared to the wonderful singing- 
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bird out of the snuff-box, who is to be seen next door for twenty centimes, 
together with the port of Niagara, the sultan of Turkey and his favourite 
sultana, and Robert Houdin at home en famille. Here at least is no 
deception. ‘The singing-bird comes out of its snuff-box, and squeaks and 
wags its tail, and wrings its own neck in the most alarming fashion, 
The sultan of Turkey carefully rolls his eyes with a repugnant stare, 
which now rests upon his favourite sultana, now upon the alarmed spec- 
tators. All the ladies of the harem squat muslin-legged upon cushions 
round about him. The favourite fans herself spasmodically ; while in the 
next compartment Robert Houdin, in majestic robes of black velvet and 
a sugar-cone hat, is playing thimblerig, surrounded by his numerous 
family. One spectatrix of about six years old, who is not afraid of 
turkey-cocks, is yet not quite certain that she derives pleasure from the 
entertainment; for, besides the glance of the sultan’s eye, and the magic 
flow of Houdin’s mystic robes, the terrific waves of green calico in the 
port of Niagara have to be encountered. There are but three, but then 
they appear to be of enormous size and fury. A ship rests upon the 
crest of each one of them, and remains in that precarious position notwith- 
standing the stress of weather and the imminent dangers to which naviga- 
tion must be exposed in that little-known part of the world. 

The raging of the storm had not abated when we left the tent. 
we escaped, we heard the exhibitor loudly calling upon the crowds outside 
to seize the auspicious moment, and not to forego their chance of admi 
sion. The mechanician has a rival opposite, who exhibits attractive 
sketches of all the celebrated crimes of the last fifty years; to judge fiom 
a hasty glance, murderers are invariably dressed in tights, top- boots, velvet 
caps, and elegantly floating feathers. This is a thing to be remembered, 
that such persons may be avoided in future. All this time the merry-go- 
rounds are twirling round and round, and we tear ourselves away from 
the dark exciting scenes of bloodshed to watch a little fat baby sitting 
quite happy and alone in its little flying carriage, a small ragged boy 
clinging to a horse, and some young amazons who cast triumphant glances 
in our direction; the organ strikes up a military tune, and away they 
all go flying, men, women, children, one after another in the race. 

There is something very cheering and inspiriting in all this. The 
people are lively, but not too loud ; there is more vivacity, but more gen- 
tleness too, than there would be among our people at home. One’s heart 
aches a little as one thinks of one’s own fellow-countrymen, patient and 
dull, and strong and clumsy, and weary, not able to rest content with 


light passing interests, with half-happiness with small things, but hurrying 
up in wistful crowds with a violence of effort, an earnestness in their 
amusements even, that seems to carry them almost beyond bounds when 
they are once let free. One is always being told that nations are like 


, 


individuals, and we all have to learn in our lives how to be happy 
with trifles, how to put away care in the passing sunshine of the 
moment, and to fiad pleasure even in the bright colours of a bubble. 
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If the sight was pretty in the daytime, it was prettier still at night. 
Madame de V. and her husband M. de V., Winifred and myself, left the 
old castle about nine o'clock. It was all lighted up, turret windows and 
arched gateways; and from outside we could see the elders of the party 
sitting in the gallery in their quiet lampshine. It was pleasant to hurry 
down through the rustling woods and dark avenues, with the crisp leaves 
under foot, and the great stars blazing over the wide country. At the foot 
of the steep ascent and the avenue are great iron gates where the carriage 
was standing. All along the road we passed dusky forms hastening in one 
direction.” The moon looked as if it was going to fall into the river and 
be extinguished with a great splutter; the wain travelled over the hills, 
the familiar triangles and figures blazed and hung in the sky. When we 
reached the island we found other illuminations: bright little arcades of 
fire were shining among the dark trees, and reflected in the water ; and all 
the little gambling booths were lighted up in a simple fashion with candle- 
ends. 

These games of skill are not very complicated. One energetic little 
man’s whole stock-in-trade was an india-rubber tube, a halfpenny, and a 
soup-plate. The object of the game was to try and knock the tube and 
the sou together out of the soup-plate. He could do it, because he passed 
his life in practising his art; but none of the bystanders succeeded, and 
the professor always pocketed the halfpenny. Another less complicated 
game was throwing a ball through a round hole lighted up by a candle. 

The lady to whom the establishment belonged counted up the failures 
and payments with great rapidity: “Un et deux et quatre font onze; et 
trois et deux font vingt-deux, et six et trois, trente-cing,” and so on with 
surprising Aplomb and inaccuracy. Instead of scolding her, M. de V. 
good-naturedly nodded his head and said, “ Allez toujours, madame, ne 
vous génez pas;” at which madame herself begins to scold, and gets very red 
in the face, and vehement and angry. So we leave her to her arithmetic, 
and go on past the little brawling shops where customers are chaffering 
—(we saw one priest buying quantities of gingerbread)—and people 
with white caps and bright dark eyes keeping watch over their wares. 
Crockery twinkles, little gilt ornaments shine and flicker in abun- 
dance, lotteries whizz and whirl, some of the prizes are of the most 
remarkable description, but the trumpet calls and the rappel is sounded, 
and we all hasten with the crowd to the central Place, where some one is 
alternately discoursing and playing on the drum. 

“Venez, venez, messieurs et dames, venez voir la JEUNE SavvaGE, qui 
mange de la viande TOUTE CRUE,” roars the proprietor of the booth. She 
is a native of those distant countries where the inhabitants nourish them- 
selves upon the unfortunate crews of the vessels which are wrecked upon 
their coast. ‘This woman is in noways related to the man you beheld 
last year. ‘He was dangerous and was destroyed by order of the Govern- 
ment. She can only speak her own language. Walk in, walk in, “et 
vous serez-z r-r-récompensés de votre peine, je vous le promets.” 
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So we walk in, much interested by the description, and behold the 
appalling spectacle of a being whose name appears to be Juana, gambading 
behind the bars of a dark cage, grinning at us, and gnashing its tecth, 
Its face is painted of the approved cannibal brown; it occasionally shakes 
a great black woolly wig, which fills us with horror. 

“ Abawaba!” Juana bounds with delight, recognizing the melodious 
language of her native isles; suddenly she stops, stares, with both hands 
eagerly outstretched. An extremely small and dirty-looking piece of 
meat is now produced out of the exhibitor’s pocket. He carefully cuts 
off a minute portion with a pair of scissors. Juana glares at the delicious 
morsel, and then suddenly seizes it through the bars, and thrusts it into 
her mouth. “ Ah, see how savage she is,” says the man in the blouse, 
“ Nous allons maintenant lui préparer de la salade 4 la mode de son pays.” 
Some black stuff is then set fire to with a candle, which also goes into 
Juana’s mouth. It seems that in her country the savages instantly 
expectorate their nourishment; and Juana accordingly deposits hers in 
a corner of the cage, dancing with rapture the whole time. 

A demoiselle de vingt-deux ans now comes forward. The “ adminis- 
tration,” as the exhibitor calls himself, selects M. de V. and requests him to 
weigh the little dwarf, and to observe that she does not exceed two feet in 
stature nor ten pounds avoirdupois in weight. He then announces that the 
young lady will dance a little waltz sans musique, upon which she instantly 
twirls rapidly round two or three times. Her friend then begs to remark 


that she depends entirely upon the generosity of the public, ‘ n’étant nulle- 
ment payée par ladministration !” 

Poor little dwarf! There was something affecting in the small, melan- 
choly company. The administration looked very pale and hungry. Juana’s 
life in the cage must have been somewhat monotonous. It seemed a 
weary way of gaining a livelihood. One hopes, at least, that their daily 


bread was not only raw meat and such very uninviting salad. 

A great booth had been erected next door. All the simple country- 
folks had been gazing with delight at the glare and the tinsel on the coats 
of the pages and actors. We went up with the crowd. “ Quand on est 
marié on finit toujours par céder,” one man cried, appealing to us, when 
his wife insisted upon taking a place he had objected to. A melancholy, 
well-bred actor, in red silk, with a quiet humourous manner, now came 
on before the curtain, and said things which made the audience laugh, but 
which it was impossible for our stranger ears to follow. Everything he 
said was witty, M. de V. told me; and all he did was well done. He had 
a quiet nonchalant way: he put one in mind of Marielle, in George 
Sand’s charming Thedtre de Nohant, of Wilhelm Meister among the 
players. He would make his fortune if he were to come to England. 
The entertainment turned out to be tableaux-vivants, behind a gauze 
curtain, on a revolving stage. It put one in mind of the * Pilgrim's 
Progress” and the sights that Christian saw. There was the story of 
Cain and Abel; there was the history of Joan of Arc; and besides these 
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there were things which seemed so terrible to English eyes that I cannot 
write of them at length. And yet it is not so long ago since miracle-plays 
were performed, Every day we look unmoved upon pictures and paint- 
ings of sacred subjects ; we listen to descriptions and allusions which seem 
to approach with far less effort, with far more familiarity, towards awful 
mysteries. To me there did not even seem any great want of reverence, 
though I was frightened and taken by surprise. They had chosen two of 
Rubens’ well-known pictures for imitation; there was not a sound in the 
crowded booth when the curtain drew up for an instant, and then fell 
again almost immediately. The figures in this miracle-play were quite 
motionless. I have rarely seen nobler-looking people than the two chief 
performers. ‘They enacted their parts with perfect gravity and harmony 
of sentiment. Both the man and the woman were tall, majestic, fair- 
haired, with a noble outline of form and feature, and a simpleness which 
was really grand and remarkable. 

As Joan of Are, this tall, straight, sorrowful-looking young woman, 
with all her fair hair falling about her shoulders, and her beautiful up- 
tuned face, seemed the very personification of sweetness and valiance 
and misfortune. 

It is only in Brittany that such noble types are found, our friends told 
us; but they also added, that though nothing could have been better and 
nore decorous than the performance of these principal actors, yet before 
the curtain drew up, allusions were made which would have been far better 
avoided. Baroness Tautphceus has admirably described these miracle- 
plays in the Tyrol, which are looked upon in the light of religious cere- 
monies almost, and which must be less objectionable than these representa- 
tins so near home. And yet, where no harm is intended, where none is 
understood, where, like children, the troops of simple country-folks come 
powing in, quiet their laughter in a moment, say it is la religion, sit 
silent and hushed for a minute, until the curtain falls, and then pour out 
into the night, where the stars are shining, and the lamps flaring, and 
where, like children, they begin to laugh and talk again in the sudden 
glare and glitter—one cannot say how far all this is wrong or right, It 
does not strike one as it would in England, where feelings are more 
complex, faith less simple and unreasoning, and the natures of men more 
intricate and rough and dangerous to deal with. 

The ball was a very pretty sight. There were quantities of lamps 
aud festoons hanging round, a great boarded dancing-place, with an arched 
colonnade outside it for the spectators who walked about upon the dried 
turf, Then came an inner row of benches for the chaperons, who sat 
round like real ones at a London ball, only they were little old peasant- 
women in their tight white caps, with their little shawls pinned across 
their shoulders, and they were holding other little shawls for their 
daughters when they should return to them. The middle part was 
crowded with dancers. ‘The musicians were scraping away from a flowery 
bower. It was a pretty, pleasant, funny sight ; glissades, galopades, gam-~ 

27—5 
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bades, like Juana’s. Sometimes a good old couple would stand up anj 
foot it with great intrepidity. One little wiry brown old woman with he; 
husband in his high-shouldered coat, were hopping opposite to one another 
like a pair of lively old sparrows. As the night wears on, tl 

grows: the music plays faster and more gaily, the steps increase in rapidity 
and they all seem to begin to skip, to bound, with immense sprightlix: 
and variety. The ladies grin reprovingly at their partners, but the 
gentlemen’s spirits only seem to leap like fire does when a little water jg 
thrown upon it. There is one delightful little man with an immense ti! 
partner, and a very tall hat with a curly rim; either of them would have 
seemed quite sufficient to weigh him down, but he is equal to the occasion, 
His evolutions and revolutions, his inflections and ascensions, and flights 
and inspirations, are something quite wonderful. Retreats, advances, 
salutations, clapping of hands,—one does not know which to admire. His 
lady joins in with great spirit. Their vis-a-vis try in vain to surpass 
them. The gay refrain of the waltz echoes, and the dancers seem to 
sway with the tune: the chaperons nod their heads, and look on with 
smiling approbation. At last the dance comes to an end, the young ladies 
return to their mammas, but carefully lift up their dresses before they 
sit down. 

We see the little man with the tall hat walking off with his partner to 
treat her to gingerbread outside ; they seem conscious of their triumph, 
and some of the lookers-on shake their heads, laughing as they march past. 
One or two ladies have the gift of the dance, and jerk with peculiar adept- 
ness ; but these are far less interesting and more sophisticated than the 
simple peasant-women delightedly jumping, and bobbing, and flouncing, 
or rolling like the friendly teetotums of one’s youth. There is scarcely a 
pretty face in the whole room. They are “ gentilles,” that is the most 
that can be said for them. Their hair is smartly dressed, parted, and 
twisted up tight and spruce. Some of them have their petticoats neatly 
looped up over tidy brodequins,—quite different from the splay, web- 
shaped chaussure of the inhabitants of our native isles. 

The lamps were beginning to go ont and to splutter when we came 
away, only the stars seemed brighter than ever in the dark sky, and 
almost starting from their places. The moon had not set, and we climbed 
the hill and came cut from the avenue of lime-trees and nut-trees into a 
great calm sea of moonshine rippling over the old towers and pointed 
roofs. It was late, and every one was gone to bed. Only one red lamp 
was left burning for us when we returned. But until the early morning 
I heard the carts rolling homeward with their weary, happy burdens, 
and the distant voices chaunting cheerily through the silence of the night. 
They rolled through the darkness to their peaceful villages all round in 
the valleys and among the hills; and this distant, odd, pleasant music only 
ceased with the dawn. 
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Tae words taken as the title of this article represent an aggregate of 
interests that probably far surpasses in its vastness any conjectural esti- 
mate that our readers would be likely to form. Omitting the county of 
Middlesex from consideration, more than 750,000 of the sick poor are 
treated, year after year, in the provincial hospitals and dispensaries of 
England alone. The annual Medical Directory contains a list of these 
institutions, with the names of their physicians and surgeons, the number 


of their beds, and the sum-total of their patients for the previous year. 
In many respects this list is defective, and, by reason of its omissions, 
the information we have compiled from it must represent something less 
than the truth. It shows the existence, in England, of 292 provincial 
institutions for the relief of sickness. Of these, 156 make up a total of 
10,938 beds, and are called hospitals or infirmaries; while the remain- 
ing 186 are without beds, and are called dispensaries. In each division 
there are institutions devoted to some special disease, or to the diseases of 
some particular organ ; but the majority undertake to combat all the 
ailments from which humanity suffers, with occasional limitations against 
such as are contagious, or the direct results of personal vice, or are 
supposed, in the present state of knowledge, to be incurable. The 
patients are of three classes: in-patients, who occupy the beds, out- 
patients, who attend at stated times for medical examination and physic, 
and home-patients, who are visited at their own residences. As a rule, 
the first class is peculiar to the hospital or infirmary, the third class to the 
dispensary, and the second class is common to both, the dispensary attempt- 
ing to compensate for its want of beds by employing its medical officers to 
attend the more serious iHlnesses at the homes of the sufferers. During 
the year 1863, the 10,933 beds were occupied by 81,972 persons, and 
the out-patients and home-patients amounted to no less than 686,658, 
making together a gross total of 768,630 cases. 

To combat the enormous amount of disease which these figures 
represent, the institutions in question have the services of 1,411 phy- 
sicians and surgeons, exclusive of paid officers, such as resident or house- 
surgeons and dispensers. Of the 1,411, however, only 1,135 are actually 
engaged in duty, the remaining 276 being “ extraordinary,” or ‘“ consult- 
ing” officials in addition to the working staff. In old and well-established 
hospitals and dispensaries, the consulting medical officers are usually men 
who have retired from the ordinary work, and who carry away into 
retirement a merely complimentary title. In new and struggling institu- 
tions the nominal office of consulting-surgeon is often conferred upon the 
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leading practitioner of the locality, as a recognition of his professiona] 
status, and in order to identify him with the undertaking, as well ag to 
secure for it his powerful influence with his wealthier patients. In either 
case the essential characteristic of the office, the conditio sine qud non, the 
differential phenomenon that separates the “ consulting,” from the ordinary 
doctor, is simply this, that the former must never be consulted. If he be 
a consultant of the first kind, his junior colleagues have probably waited 
a long time for his retirement, and are eager to show how extremely well 
they can do without him. If he be nominated as a buttress to a new 
charity, his presence and his reputation of themselves sutfliciently over- 
shadow his younger brethren, who will seldom be ready to give any un- 
called-for admission of his superiority. We may, therefore, omit the 276 
from our calculation, and may assign 1,135 medical men to the service of 
768,630 patients, or one to about every 677 in the course of the year. 
To these figures we shall return hereafter, and we need only say at 
present that they somewhat understate the case. Many practitioners {ill 
the office of surgeon or physician to more than one charity; and it is 
not very uncommon to find men who are thus attached to three or four, 
and who, in the foregoing calculation, have been counted three or four 
times over. If we assume the apparent total of physicians and surgeons 
to exceed the real total by 37, the correction will raise the average 
number of patients for each to 700, and this is probably not very far 
from the truth. 

It is manifestly impossible to arrive at any certain information about 
the cost at which these patients are treated, and it is found that there are 
great differences between the expenditure per head in different institutions. 
Assuming that the maintenance of a bed costs 30l. per annum, and that 
the medicine for each out-patient costs three shillings, we arrive at a gross 
total of 480,933/. 14s. It would not be extravagant to estimate the total 
annual expenditure of all the institutions at 500,000. 

The government of a provincial hospital, as a rule, is vested in the 
hands of a limited number of gentlemen, of the class from which county 
magistrates are selected. The regulations differ in different localities, bu 
they usually bring about very much the same result. A seat at the 
board-room table is in most cases a privilege reserved for persons who 
contribute largely in money ; and is seldom taken except by those who 
possess leisure as well as wealth. The rich manufacturer, with his faculty 
for organization and his business talents, with his power of selecting the 
best man for the work to be done, and with his instinctive dread of the 
failures that attend upon g job, gives his money liberally, but gives 
nothing more. His time is too valuable to be occupied in discussions 
with possibly impracticable colleagues. The thrifty habits and the plain 
common-sense of the tradesman require the passport of a larger donation 
than his modest guinea or half-guinea. The exclusion of these elements, 
continuing in operation for a certain time, converts the beard-room into 
a temple sacred to caste. The members of the committee meet there none 
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but personal friends and relatives, and help each other to make everything 
smooth and pleasant. When vacancies occur in their body, they are filled 
up by some mysterious process of re-election, only fully understood by 
the initiated ; or, if the vacancy be absolute, by the consideration that so- 
and-so would like to join, and that he is a man with whom the remaining 
members are accustomed to associate. A committee thus constituted is 
unassailable; and may fearlessly proceed to any extremity of blundering 
or of favouritism. Its members take high ground. They are gentlemen 
of fortune, and position, and good repute. They give their money and 
their time without stint. They wield, collectively, a vast amount of local 
power and influence. They can always make, and can often mar, the 
fortunes of a professional man or a tradesman. They can promote or 
hinder the aspirations of families seeking to be received into “ society ;”’ 
and they are apt to exert their power, without absolute conspiracy 
perhaps, and often without entire self-consciousness, against any who 
presume to criticize their doings. The hospital they have so long 
governed is the best, and the best managed, in the kingdom. The 
surgeons and physicians, who owe their triumph over opposing candidates 
to the good offices of the committee, are the best and wisest, the most 
learned and most skilful men in the profession. The matron, the chaplain, 
and the house-surgeon, are paragons. These positions are self-evident ; 
they are plain verities, which must be perceived when stated, and which 
ought to be perceived intuitively. The man who questions them must 
be a fool, or something worse. It would be unsafe to trust him to feel 
a pulse, or to stop a tooth, or to draw a settlement. He would perhaps 
be argumentative, and it would be painful to meet him at a dinner-party. 
Under the influence of such feelings as these, it is evident that the 
committee will enjoy an immunity from criticism beyond even the 
ordinary privileges of a corporate body. English gentlemen will never 
so far abuse a trust committed to them as to establish a condition of 
things on behalf of which nothing can be said. And, for anything short 
of this, a hospital committee could only be assailed successfully under 
circumstances so peculiar that their occurrence would be little less than 
a prodigy. 

The typical provincial hospital is always in debt. For reasons that 
will become apparent in the sequel, it is supported by the few, rather than 
by the many. It has invested property, and an uncertain annual income 
from subscriptions and small donations. If the revenue from all sources 
be 3,000/. per annum, the expenses will be 3,200/., or thereabouts. Some 
claims stand over for a time, some are paid by the treasurer out of his 
own pocket, some are met by casual windfalls. But the arrears accumu- 
late, and every now and then there is a great demonstration. The local 
magnates put their shoulders to the wheel. A fancy fair is held. A 
bishop preaches. The subscription list is enlarged, and perhaps the 
average standard of subscription raised. Asa rule, the members of the 
committee come forward nobly. The local Radical paper has questioned 
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the wisdom of their administration: they scorn to answer its attacks 
otherwise than by liberal deeds. Their cheques not only wipe away the 
remnant of indebtedness, but leave a margin with which to commence a 
new wing. They feel, more than ever, that they pay for and support 
the hospital, and that they are entitled to do what they like with their 
own. 

The medical staff of a provincial differs from that of a London hospital 
in many respects, and in none more conspicuously than in numerical 
weakness and in the titular equality of its members. In London, the 
ordinary arrangement is to have three physicians and three surgeons, 
three assistant-physicians, and three assistant-surgeons. Each of these 
gentlemen attends twice a week; so that a physician and a surgeon, an 
assistant-physician and an assistant-surgeon, are to be met with daily, 
The physicians and surgeons attend to the in-patients, the assistants to the 
out-patients. Besides this general staff, there are special departments, 
each with its complement of officers. The obstetric physician, tl 
ophthalmic, aural, and dental surgeons, with their assistants, are to 
be found in most well-managed institutions. And some of the most 
able men in the medical profession have filled for years, and fill at 
present, the assistant offices, waiting for time to bring them promotion, 
and discharging their arduous duties with unfailing energy, punctuality, 
and perseverance. A staff thus constituted is theoretically almost perfect 
and works with admirable efficiency in practice. Among so large a 
number of officers, no individual can attain undue or undeserved pre- 
eminence. The younger men tread upon the heels of their seniors, and 
compel them to examine and to master the improvements of the day. The 
elder men restrain their juniors from hasty innovation, and temper the 
possible rashness of youth by the wisdom of experience. A common 
pride in their connection with a great institution forms a bond of union 
between them all. The students are well taught, the patients are well 
treated, opportunities for observation and research are well used; and, 
with due allowance for human frailty, beneficence and skill go hand in 
hand, for the accomplishment of some of their greatest works. 

In provincial hospitals, with only one or two exceptions, assistant 
medical officers are unknown ; and the treatment of the out-patients 
devolves, nominally, upon the same gentlemen who have charge of the 
wards. For a large provincial hospital a staff of two physicians and 
three surgeons may be taken as about the average. The county hospitals 
are usually of some antiquity, and date from a time when physicians and 
well-educated surgeons were comparatively few in number ; when apothe- 
caries were unequal to even the smaller duties of surgery; and when various 
impediments to locomotion hindered the arrival of out-patients from 


iv 


neighbouring towns and villages. In these days the duties of the hospital 
were light, and the men competent to discharge them were not numerous. 
Out of London, only a small staff could be obtained, and, generally 
speaking, only a small staff was required. 
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The progress of events has totally altered these conditions. Men 
abound who are fit to hold office as physicians or surgeons to a hospital ; 
and patients come in shoals from all parts of every county. But the pro- 
vincial hospital makes no adequate increase to its staff; and for this two 
principal reasons may be assigned. 

In the first place, the office of physician or surgeon to a county hos- 
pital is usually a very valuable appointment, improving the social status 
and professional position of any man who may obtain it, and, indirectly, 
largely increasing his income. To this rule there are notable exceptions; 
but still the rule obtains. A limited number of persons, who divide certain 
advantages, have a very natural aversion to the addition of fresh members 
to their body. People easily convince themselves of the truth of what 
they wish to believe, and no one has a right to wonder when the existing 
staff of a hospital exclaims, with one voice, that more physicians and 
surgeons are “ perfectly unnecessary.” 

Secondly, in country towns, there is an amount of personal rivalry 
among professional men which could not exist in London. In a compa- 
ratively small area of practice, it is not uncommon for medical feuds to 
spring out of the illnesses of individual patients, or out of the ill-judged 
gossip of their friends. In any town large enough to support a hospital, 
there will almost always be two or more distinct medical parties. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, let us say, are surgeons possessing a fair equality of 
skill and knowledge. Each of them possesses a special and enthusiastic 
clientéle, composed of persons who regard with contemptuous pity the 
infatuation that can trust health and life to either of the others. Brown 
has many advantages. He is sixty years old. A studious youth and a 
thoughtful manhood have thinaed and whitened his hair. The wholesome 
labours and simple pleasures of his temperate and well-spent life have left 
his powers unimpaired; and time, that has ripened and matured his 
judgment, has not yet dimmed the keenness of his eye, blunted the sensi- 
tiveness of his touch, or shaken the steadiness of his hand. The death of 
some professional Nestor, who was practically superannuated by his private 
patients twenty years before, opens a vacancy at the county hospital. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson are the candidates. The great claims of 
the first carry the day. His opponents, both rising men in the place, 
both just entering upon middle age, both sufficiently skilful and expe- 
rienced to do justice to a hospital appointment, and to use its great 
opportunities to the advantage of the patients and of the public, are 
defeated. Brown is a hale man, likely to hold his new office for years, 
but far too busy with his practice to devote to it the time it requires, In 
London either Jones or Robinson would cheerfully act as his assistant- 
surgeon, would see his out-patients, and perform operations of emergency 
in his absence. In a country town this cannot be. They are his rivals 
in practice, profiting by his occasional absence from the place where he is 
wanted,—sometimes seeking to profit, perhaps, by his occasional errors of 


judgment. By certain persons they are even now consulted in preference 
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to him, and they think it would be a tacit confession of inferiority to hold 
an office ostensibly subordinate to that of a man whom they hope one day 
to supersede. 

The practical result is, that the work of country hospitals is very in- 
differently done. The physicians and surgeons are frequently so much 
occupied with their private duties, that they are very irregular in 
their hospital attendance, and often pay only short and hurried visits. 
There being usually but few students, the irregularity is of little conse- 
quence as far as the wards are concerned; but the poor creatures huddled 
together in the out-patients’ waiting room—ordered to attend at eleven in 
the morning, and not admitted to the doctor until half-past three in the 
afternoon, suffering from hunger, fatigue, overcrowding, and imperfect 
ventilation—had need to be much improved by treatment in order to com- 
pensate them for the injury certain to accrue from these unfavourable 
conditions. The shortness of time leads to a very hasty inspection of the 
patients. Those whose cases present, upon the surface, any features of 
marked professional interest, are reserved for further examination, or for 
the wards. The remainder are treated at haphazard, from some book of 
formule, in accordance with the first symptom they mention, and at the 
rate of three patients a minute. In the dispensary, the compound mixture 
of gentian, and the compound mixture of soda, the tonic mixture and the 
acid mixture, are kept ready prepared. In the examining room they are 
prescribed in rotation. 

It often happens that the members of the medical staff do not even 
find time for this apparent or perfunctory discharge of their duties, and 
that the treatment of the out-patients devolves almost entirely upon the 
house-surgeon, whose position and qualifications have the next claim upon 
our attention. The house-surgeon to a county hospital is usually a 
student, who has just passed his examinations, and who seeks experience 
before engaging in practice on his own account. He is almost invariably 
of good habits and character, and usually represents the very best class 
of young practitioners. There are a few examples of men holding such 
an office for a long period, growing grey in the service of one institution, 
and gatherirg great stores of professional learning. But hospitals do not 
provide accommodation for families, and usually pay only a small stipend. 
A house-surgeon who desires to marry, or who has any pecuniary ambi- 
tion, is forced to resign his post ; and, under the influence of these and 
other motives, the tendency to change is so marked, that it is usual for a 
committee to make a contract with the house-surgeon for three years. 

To see the out-patients is not, we believe, in any hospital a recognized 
part of the house-surgeon’s duty ; and his duties that are unquestionable 
are generally quite sufficient to fill up his time. 

The value of “ experience” in medical practice consists very greatly 
in the power that it confers to arrive rapidly at trustworthy conclusions 
about disease. A surgeon who begins his professional life by closely and 
carefully examining his patients at all points, and by building up his 
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opinions about them step by step, investigating everything, and taking 
nothing for granted, is gradually and surely acquiring the power of recog- 
nizing important symptoms at a glance, and, as it were, by intuition. A 
surgeon who jumps at conclusions when he is young, wili not only fall 
into the most deplorable errors then, but will never be accurate when he 
isold. A typical house-surgeon, in order to see fifty or a hundred out- 
patients honestly, with benefit to them and to himself, ought to have 
ample time and undisturbed attention, and even then he ought to feel the 
strain upon his faculties to be considerable. If he be*called upon in a 
hurry, when there are many other claims upon his time and thoughts, and 
when his chief object is to “ get rid” of the people, his seeing them will 
be the most hollow of all shams as regards their illnesses, and will be a 
source of both moral and intellectual evil to himself. Moreover, what- 
ever may be his qualifications, he cannot be called upon to do the duty of 
the medical staff without a distinct breach of what is, at least, an implied 
contract. Subscribers vote for a certain candidate as physician or surgeon, 
under the belief that the patients will have the benefit of his skill ; and 
any physician or surgeon who is unable to fulfil this reasonable expecta- 
tion ought either to ask for a diminution of his duties or to retire from 
them altogether. 

The attention paid to patients in the wards is in many cases probably 
sufficient, because the house-surgeon could scarcely fail to notice any 
important symptoms that they might present, and would mention the 
results of his observations to the physician or surgeon on his rounds. 
We say probably, without affirming that the fact is so; because provincial 
hospitals are very close boroughs indeed, and the profession outside have 
very few opportunities of criticizing the doings within the walls. By 
“attention,” we mean, of course, not kind and cheering words, or a 
sympathetic countenance and manner, matters which are highly valuable, 
and rarely, if ever, wanting, but the mental attention necessary in order 
to find out all that ails the patient. With reference to this we attach 
special importance to the office of the house-surgeon, to his residence 
among the sick, and to his frequent intercourse with them ; because we 
believe that ninety per cent. of medical errors are due to haste and care- 
lessness, rather than to any lack of knowledge. Certainly there are some 
provincial hospitals to whose medical officers we could fairly impute 
negligence, but never ignorance; and from which in-patients go forth 
“unrelieved,” to yield a rich harvest of reputation, if of nothing else, to 
neighbouring practitioners, who will take the pains thoroughly to inves- 
tigate their illnesses. We do not refer to what are called “ fancy cases,” to 
brilliant operations, or to patients selected for the display of new methods 
of treatment, but to the ordinary routine of in-patient disease. 

In order to consider how far the sort of system we have sketched 
deviates from that which would appear to be most desirable, it is worth 
while to inquire what are the purposes that a hospital is intended to fulfil. 
We presume that they are mainly two—the cure of the indigent sick, and 
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the instruction of medical practitioners. The first is the primary, avowed, 
and evident object; and we need only say of it that it is not promoted by 
allowing the medical officers to undertake more work than they can 
thoroughly and honestly accomplish. 

To say that a hospital is intended for the instruction of medical prac- 
titioners is to assert a proposition that is not self-evident, and that may 
fairly be disputed. People may say that they elect a physician or surgeon 
from a belief in his skill and knowledge; that he may exercise his art, not 
that he may learn it. But physicians and surgeons, worthy of the name, 
are always learning; and learn more readily the greater is the substratum 
of knowledge on whisli they build. The highest attainable professional 
qualifications which denote the fitness of their holder for hospital and 
consulting practice, may be obtained at five or six-and-twenty; an age at 
which all men have a great deal to learn. ‘The common consent of society 
recognizes the claim of hospital officers to consultation practice, not on 
account of the merits that gained them their appointments, but on account 
of the “ experience”’ that these appointments afford. People know that, 
in a hospital, cases of sickness are brought together under circumstances 
particularly favourable for studying the phenomena that they present; 
and they do not always know that the value of experience depends 
entirely upon the way in which it is used. When a man has held a 
hospital appointment for a certain time, that fact alone will almost always 
enable him to charge high fees, will extend his practice among the more 
wealthy classes, and will cause him to be called in as a second es 
Practically, whatever hospitals are intended for, they are used to educat 
a superior class of practitioners for the service of the rich. It may be 
questioned whether they are used for this purpose in the best way, ani 
whether their utility with regard to it might not be greatly extended. 

If we put reputation and fees out of sight, and consider in what other 
way hospital duty is useful to the practitioner, the answer is very pl 
It affords him an opportunity of constantly exercising his art; and this 
opportunity is really more valuable from its daily routine of small and 
common things, than from its occasional difficulties and emergencies. 
There are many things which it is highly desirable to do, but which 
cannot be done in private practice: things which would be troublesome or 
inconvenient to patients, and to which they would not submit without 
obvious necessity on their own account. A hospital physician or surgeon, 
for instance, may make it a practice to examine the chests of twenty out- 
patients at each visit, without reference to their having chest ailments or 
not. By doing so he will learn more about the natural breath sounds, 
and about all departures from them, and will gain a more perfect practical 
readiness and familiarity with the subject, in the course of a few months, 
than he would in years of private practice, by examining only those 
persons for whom such an examination was imperatively required. 
Again, the progress of science is constantly producing new methods or 
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ophthalmoscope, the laryngoscope, the eudoscope, in the present. The 
hospital surgeon has opportunities of perfecting himself in the employment 
of these various means. As regards pure surgery, he has, in the frequent 
performance of minor operations, the best possible training of his eye and 
hand for major ones. In all labour there is profit; and the man who is 
constantly doing the small things of his calling, and doing them carefully 
and well, is quite certain to be successful with the great things, when 
these are required of him by events. On the contrary, the man who 
does small things carelessly and badly is simply acquiring bad and 
slovenly habits. No aggregate of ciphers will make a unit ; and the 
surgeon who has treated 500 slight cases without attention or thought, 
is not thereby any better qualified (but rather worse) for treating one 
severe one. 

We think it follows that the system now pursued in provincial hos- 
pitals would be greatly improved by appointing assistant medical officers 
in such numbers that their proportion of out-patients should never 
become burdensome to them, and should afford them the opportunities 
and advantages of hospital practice without the temptation (now almost 
the necessity) of leaving half of their people unexamined. We think 
that the principle stated might be carried a long way: so far, indeed, as 
this, that the strength of the staff should be determined less by the 
absolute needs of the institution than by the number of able and willing 
labourers available in the locality. There is no reason in the rule that 
limits the number of surgeons to a hospital to three, or to four, when its 
only practical effect is to exclude other men of equal skill and ability. 

In our imaginary contest between Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
we assumed that the personal and professional claims of the successful 
candidate were distinctly superior to those of his opponents; or, in other 
words, that merit had fair play. This assumption would frequently be 
very wide of the truth. 

Some years ago a vacancy was created at a county hospital by the 
decease of the octogenarian senior surgeon. The veteran’s tenure of 
office had long been a scandal to the institution; and, not long before 
his death, while endeavouring, with dim eyes and shaking hands, to 
perform an important operation, he actually cut two fingers from the 
hand of an assistant. The vacant office was sought by a gentleman of 
very great ability, who chanced to be a Roman Catholic, and who was 
at variance with one of the surviving surgeons, whose partner he had 
formerly been. The last-mentioned surgeon was himself advanced in 
life, was well acquainted with most of the leading county families, and 
had a son, a young man, who had only recently completed his education 
as a physician. This juvenile and perfectly untried physician was brought 
forward as a candidate against a surgeon, much his senior, and in many 
respects his superior. The father exerted himself greatly, and promised 
that as soon as his son was elected, he would himself resign. In spite of 
his personal influence, the issue was still doubtful, and, as a last 
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electioneering resource, an appeal was made against the Roman Catholic 
to an ultra-Protestant party in the county. The cry of ‘No Popery!” 
carried the day, and, as soon as the young physician had been elected 
surgeon, his father reconsidered and abandoned his intention to resign, 
In a great hospital in a populous town, containing between forty and 
fifty medical practitioners, the surgical staff consisted of M. le Pére, 
M. le Fils, and a valetudinarian. M. le Pére had once been an able man, 
and was then, surgically speaking, a petrifaction. M. le Fils had still to 
reveal his powers and merits, both of which ultimately proved to be 
considerable. In spite of them, however, his father and himself were 
distanced in the race for practice by the defeated candidate for the 
surgeoncy, who, notwithstanding his creed, went all over the county as a 
consultant and operator. 

Years rolled on. The valetudinarian became unfit for his duties, and 
wished to resign. He also wished to sell his practice, and in this the 
hospital appointment was a very valuable element. ‘There was a rule in 
force at the hospital, handed down from a remote time, which provided 
that no one could be a candidate for a surgeoncy until he had lived and 
practised in the town for twelve months. The valetudinarian sold his 
practice, introduced his successor, Mr. ——-, and went abroad. But he 
would not make a vacancy at the hospital until his successor was eligible 
to compete, and for an entire year he did not resign his appointment. In 
his absence Messieurs Pere et Fils divided his duty. 

When at last he resigned, the surgeon formerly defeated by M. le Fils 
came forward as a candidate, in opposition to Mr. On this occasion 
merit and ability carried the day. A majority of the electors felt it to be 
absurd that a man of great professional distinction, and in very large 
practice, should be excluded from the hospital of his own town. This 
majority was only a narrow one, because the known wishes of the 
valetudinarian carried great weight, and because the personal character of 
Mr. , who had formerly been house-surgeon, was such as to render 
him highly popular. 

The contest being over, the supporters of Mr. cast about for 
some means of consoling him under his disappointment. The three sur- 
geons in actual possession, Messieurs Pére et Fils, and the newly elected, 
were all likely to remain at their posts for many years. It was suggested 
that the hospital might have a fourth surgeon, and a general meeting was 
called to consider the proposition. There was no statement or suggestion 
that the hospital needed such an accession of strength (although it really 
did so very greatly), and the question was openly and avowedly treated 
as one purely personal to Mr. , and as having no other bearing than 
as a way of putting him into office. The three surgeons met together, and 
offered a bargain to their proposed colleague. If he stood out for a turn 
of admission into the wards, and for a share of beds and operations, they 
would oppose the project tooth and nail. If he would do assistant’s duty, 
with the empty title of surgeon, and would be content to go without 
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in-patients, they would support him. He accepted their terms, the office 
of fourth surgeon was instituted, and Mr. ——— was elected without 
opposition, and we believe, without any knowledge on the part of the 
committee or the subscribers of the way in which his duties were to-be 
curtailed by the arrangement with his colleagues. 

In thinking over such a history as this, the analogue to which may be 
found in many other counties, the first thing remarkable is the way in 
which the public character of the institution is ignored by all concerned. 
An influential clique of governors take no other view of the hospital than 
that it affords a means of doing a good turn to the family doctor. The 
medical officers appointed regard the place as their private property, to be 
held against all comers, and they perpetuate at the present day many of 
the abuses that flourished in London hospitals many years ago, and that 
were rooted up by the Lancet. Wherever situate, all hospitals ought to 
be freely open to medical practitioners. As a matter of fact, they are 
just as much and as little open as the private houses of the surgeons, To 
both, admission is accorded to some by invitation, and is entirely refused 
to others. It is a common practice to send out invitations to the neigh- 
bouring medical men to attend and witness operations. For this purpose 
a list is prepared by the house-surgeon, and is expurgated by each surgeon 
in turn. Each in turn erases the name of every one who has offended 
him; and the deadliest form of offence is found in any professional 
criticism, or in any suggestion for the improvement of the institution. 
Not long ago a surgeon advised the committee of a county hospital to 
open a special department for the treatment of eye disease, as is now 
usual in London, and to place an additional surgeon in charge of it. The 
members of the medical staff felt and spoke like the elderly owner of a 
suburban villa, who receives notice that a projected railway will carry off 
a corner of his conservatory. They met and dined, poured forth a libation 
and cursed the offender by their gods. They said that his suggestion was 
an impudent interference, and they assured the committee that nothing 
of the kind was “ necessary ;” resting their opinion on the ground that 
very few cases of eye disease came before them, and forgetting that 
the experience of the few who came might in itself be an ample ex- 
planation of the absence of the many who stayed away. The committee 
consisted of gentlemen who could go to London if their own eyes 
suffered, and who were, therefore, perfectly content with the existing 
arrangements. 

The effect of the present state of things is that medical men, unless 
they have some unusual family or other influence, regard provincial hospi- 
tals with dislike and jealousy. ‘They see in them institutions for exalting 
a few practitioners at the expense of the many, and they do not see that 
the few are selected in accordance with any principle that they can recog- 
nize or approve. Those among them who are ambitious, and who are 
excluded from the established hospitals, set on foot little starveling insti- 
tutions of their own. The great majority are passive in the matter, except 
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so far as this, that they do not promote the interests of the hospital with 
their wealthy patients. On the contrary, they say, “There is a man on 
whom I am about to perform an operation. His home is a poor one, not 
at all adapted for the purpose, and his means are very small. In fact, he 
ought to be in a hospital, but I do not wish to lose the case, which pre. 
sents many points of interest. I shall be glad if you will help him with 
money or nourishment.” Such appeals as this are made every day, by 
men who are in every way entitled to hospital appointments, and who 
cannot get them. They are very liberally responded to, and, if the feeling 
of the profession were enlisted on the side of hospitals, by facilities for 
using them, a source of contributions would at once be opened up that at 
present is entirely closed. People would give, small sums or large, to 
the hospital recommended by their own medical attendant, when they do 
not care to support what is not brought so nearly home to them. It is 
certainly true in many places, if not in all, that the county hospital is 
chiefly maintained by the upper classes of society, and that the middle 
classes and tradespeople contribute little or nothing to its funds. 

It may be objected by some that, if hospitals were thrown open to the 
medical profession, so that doing duty in them ceased to be a distinction, 
surgeons would not be found to undertake the work. At present, it may 
be said, a hospital appointment is the readiest road to a lucrative practice, 
and therefore men take upon hemselves the burden for the sake of the 
gain. If any one who pleased, being sufliciently qualified, were admitted 
to a share of the duty, the present advantages would cease to follow. 

To such an objection as this we do not attach the smallest weight. 
The surgeons who are qualified for every kind of hospital duty are now 
very numerous ; and, generally speaking, earnestly desire opportunities of 
exercising their calling. They fully recognize that every citizen of a free 
country owes a certain debt of gratuitous service to the commonwealth, 
to be discharged in accordance with his gifts and opportunities. They 
are excused from much irksome public service on account of their 
profession, and they would not seek to evade a claim that the profession 
would legitimately bring. Moreover, a hospital appointment filled under 
criticism, and in which they were exposed to rivalry, would call out the 
powers of the strong far more than the present system can ever do; and 
at the same time it would afford no opportunity for an unwarrantable 
elevation of the weak, The men who undertook hospital work would find 
their own level, and would display upon a public stage their claims to the 
public confidence. 

There is probably no hospital which would not afford sufficient out- 
patients for all the practitioners who were willing to take part in attending 
them ; but it would often be necessary to restrict the number of ‘those 
in charge of the beds. Where this was requisite, the several surgeons 
might exchange duties, or give place to others, at stated periods, in 
rotation. It is worthy of remark that some arrangement of this kind is 
carried out at Bradford in Yorkshire; and that in the so-called “ cottage 
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hospitals” now springing up in various localities, the principle is fully 
admitted that “any medical man in the neighbourhood may send patients 
and attend them in the hospital.” 

In considering the case of any venerable abuse, it is often profitable to 
inquire what would be thought of the arrangement if, instead of being 
sanctified by usage, it were now proposed for the first time. Instead of 
the present system we urge that our provincial hospitals should be made 
really public and national institutions, in which the patients would 
receive the greatest attainable amount of attention and care, and from 
which medical men would derive the greatest possible advantage. At 
present, they do not accomplish nearly what their pecuniary resources 
would allow, on account of the unwise limitation of the number of 
their medical officers. In nearly every county town the hospital is 
in the hands of a small number of men, who, by reason of their appoint- 
ments, affect to be superior to their brethren. The appointments are 
obtained by election, after a costly and humiliating canvass, often after a 
contest in which every kind of electioneering trick is practised, and 
in which family interest, religious creed, or other considerations wholly 
foreign to the issue, are of equal, sometimes of far more weight than 
the possession of professional skill and the conscientious discharge of 
professional duty. The number of the staff thus selected is invariably 
below the real needs of the institution, with the result that the out- 
patient department is grievously neglected, and often handed over abso- 
jutely to the house-surgeon. The needs of the institution should, we 
think, be rather over than under-supplied. The medical profession, as a 
body, supports hospitals nobly. The profession, as a body, has a distinct 
right to all the advantages (of which experience is the chief) to be gained 
from them. We hold that every physician or surgeon who resides within 
certain distance of a hospital, and who gives proof of skill and diligence 
in his calling, ought to be permitted to take his share of the work. The 
duties of a hospital might in this way be divided among a sufficient 
number of men to insure their proper performance ; the profession would 
largely benefit by the wide distribution of the privileges now so jealously 
guarded by a few; the patients, by the greater amount of time and care 
bestowed upon them ; and the public, by the power of selection among 
many men, to each of whom the advantages of hospital practice, and of 
hospital responsibility, had been afforded. 








Costume and Character. 


WE wear our costumes as we take our pleasures, sadly; the blackness 
of the burden, and the fashion in which we wear it, being in some sort 
the legacy which we have inherited from our Puritan ancestors. There 
was a time when brilliant and picturesque attire was regarded not only as 
the livery of Moab and the brand of a vessel of wrath, but as something 
the reverse of respectable, and the badge of a losing cause; while the sad- 
coloured garment represented power, dignity, and a good understanding 
with the Government. No wonder, then, that the latter for a season 
prevailed. We have long since departed from the spirit, and abandoned 
most of the customs which the Puritans bound around our neck, as a yoke 
too grievous to be borne ; but we have preserved in dress a certain affec- 
tation of gravity and monotony in colour, as being still the mark of a 
well-regulated mind. In morning dress, indeed, some latitude is allowed, 
but rough material of uncouth cut, and a good deal of singularity and 
slovenliness in the mode of wearing it, are thought less reprehensible 
than any bright-coloured vestment, however tastefully and artistically 
ashioned, which is at once the symptom and proof of conceit and levity. 
But for evening dress we are still inexorable, and rigidly exact that 
costume de deuil which gives such a funereal aspect to our men on festive 
occasions. Many men, especially the young, would gladly head a revo- 
lution in these matters, were it not that, like true Britons, they would 
face death rather than ridicule. So in these days we sacrifice our secret 
aspirations on the altar of Momus, along with several other things which 
are of more value. But our young men not unnaturally devoted a good 
deal of time and thought to the form and colour of their rifle uniform, and 
arrayed themselves in it gladly, seeing that, if laughed at then, it must 
be in company ; but for a long while the solitary rifleman might be seen 
hurrying down to join his corps, trying hard to look as though he did not 
hear the cries of the city Arabs, who pelted him with chaff as they do 
each other with dirt, ill at ease with himself until he mixed in the ranks 
of his own comrades. Some of the regiments essayed to introduce a 
uniform which should be at once striking and original, notably the Oxford 
Corps, and the members of it instantly became the butt of the press. 
Indeed, Englishmen have about them a certain mauvaise honte, which 
generally creates a disagreeable sensation of self-consciousness whenever 
they are decked in any costume which is not the ordinary and traditional 
one. The introduction of knickerbockers in every-day dress was eagerly 
seized on by young fellows whose legs were unexceptionable; but the 
fashion never became general, and it is now chiefly confined to the little 
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boys of idolizing mothers. The secret desire for a distinguished costume, 
and the impossibility of gratifying it in private life, is probably the reason 
why young men sometimes try to introduce it as a matter of professional 
etiquette. Assuming this to be true, the vagaries of some of our ultra 
Anglicans can be easily explained. Among’ the higher classes, where the 
men have wealth and leisure at their command, frequent and entire 
change of costume is simply a matter of course. The dress worn at 
court, in the hunting-field, or the moor, at the ball or dinner circle, the 
uniform which almost every country gentleman is entitled to wear as a 
yeomanry officer, or lord-lieutenant, all differ from each other in toto. 
And when they are all worn in their turn, a man feels at ease in any ef 
them; and this confers at once a self-possession and sense of mastery as 
regards externals, exceedingly difficult for a person to acquire who 
suddenly finds himself for the first time in a novel dress, which may be 
either admirable or ridiculous accordingly as the world regards it. 

The Puritan idea in abolishing gaily-coloured and distinctive costume 
was apparently that one man should be made to look as’ plain, sad, and 
depressed as another; our motive in perpetuating these traditions seems 
rather to be that every man may have the chance of being taken for 
something different to, or better than, what he is. The custom of men 
and women wearing a dress more or less picturesque, but always appro- 
priate to and distinctive of their calling and condition, was one essentially 
antagonistic to snobbishness and undue pretension, and well calculated to 
engender and cherish an esprit de corps of a very valuable kind.* Once 
the “ prentice lad” was known by his dress, and the master by his broad- 
cloth, the serving-man wore one garb, and the cavalier another; and 
if the tire-woman tried to imitate the dress of the nobly-born lady, she 
was laughed out of court by her own equals. But at present the maid 
desires to be taken for her mistress, the cook for the housekeeper, the 
valet for his master. The shop lad firmly believes that he is, when out 
for the Sunday, supposed to be a gentleman with means and leisure; 
and the commercial traveller wraps up his pack so that it may if possible 
resemble the knapsack of the ordinary traveller. Of servants in the 
present day, there is the least tendency to this form of snobbishness in the 
groom. In livery or out, in his Sunday dress or otherwise, he always looks 
like what he is. He may, and sometimes does, aim to be a swell groom, 
but never a swell ; and when his incurable frailties are brought up against 
him, this merit now so rare should be remembered in his favour. 





* The scholars of Christ’s Hospital afford a good instance of what we mean. 
These boys elbow their way through the crowded streets of London like little men of 
the world, are perfectly at their ease under all circumstances, and acquire an early and 
intimate knowledge of men, manners, and business, which fits them above all other 
schoolboys to succeed in after-life. Their peculiar dress reminds them that they must 
support the honour of {eir school, and that certain detection follows abuse of their 
liberty. It confers on them at once recognition, protection, and responsibility. For 
these reasons there will be something to regret when the school is removed, and the 
dress no longer retained. 
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There are certain parts of Great Britain where particular cos. 
u 


tumes are still worn; but unless where they are looked on as a badge 
of nationality, as in Wales and the Highlands, or are found to be not 
only becoming but solidly advantageous as an advertisement of a calling, 


lyine out 


as with the Newhaven fishwives, the custom is obviously « 
The spread of education, and the increased facility of communication, 
both work in this direction. A strongly individual type of character 
has come to be regarded as an eccentricity, to be tolerated, it is true 
by a society that prides itself on its powers of toleration, but also to | 
compassionated, and when spoken of at all, to be incidentally defended 
as something harmlessly ridiculous, which deserves a passing notice—a 
picturesque anomaly existing but for the moment. With originality of 
character perishes also the racy metaphor and idiomatic sinewy mode 
of expression which once prevailed among us. ‘This style De Quincey 
believes is now only to be found among our women and children, and 
those women of a kind uncommon in these days, well-educated, in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word, vigorous in body and mind, but unsophis- 
ticated, little travelled, and by no means given to books. Some of t! 
courtly old Scotch ladies, of whom Lord Cockburn and Dean Ramsay tell 
tales, are good illustrations of the class. The quaint fashion of their dr 
accorded well with their terse full-flavoured speech. All this kind of thing 
is passing away; but as women are natural conservatives, it is with them 
that relics and memorabilia are to be searched for and found. Thi 
Newhaven fishermen and their wives are said to be of Belgian blood; 
they intermarry only with each other, and have customs among them- 
selves quite as singular as those of the gipsies. When the time comes 
that these cease to be observed, it is probable that their costume will also 
disappear. As soon as the Newhaven fishwife longs to be taken for any- 
thing but what she is, no more will she be seen in her cap and striped 
petticoat. 

Perhaps a great though unacknowledged pleasure of the Englishian 
abroad is the relief his eye experiences in beholding the picturesque and 
brilliant costumes which he may there admire without compromising his re- 
putation for common-sense and orthodoxy. In the Champs Elysées are to be 
seen side by side the Normandy “bonne,” with her sparkling black eye and 
olive skin, her enormous cap of spotless linen bien posé on her head, gold 
earrings, short bright-coloured petticoats, buckled shoes, and inevitable 
red umbrella, with a Sister of Charity, her garments flowing to the ground 
in easy shaft-like folds. To the insular mind, her dress is for ever associated 
with Jesuits and the Inquisition. Our soldiers learned in the Crimea to 
regard them with other feelings, and with Continental nations they appear 
simply as the heralds of a benevolent and disinterestcd charity. There 
are monks in their brown or grey vestments, priests in their broad hats 
and long black robes, dozens of sous-ofliciers e*-orting gaily-attired 
soubrettes, grisettes, or what not. A few peasaut-women from the pro- 
vinces, a muleteer here and there from the Pyreneean districts in a half 
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Spanish dress, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Arabs, each man in the 
picturesque garb of his own country, all contribute to make a dazzling 
variety very charming to a tired traveller. The ouvriers have latterly 
exhibited a disposition to renounce the blouse and aspire to wearing 
black clothes: no improvement as regards either comfort, economy, or 
appearance, if they only knew it. Sometimes the sight of this animated 
panorama will inspire an Englishman with an unhappy ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself; so in his clumsy way he tries his hand at a costume. 
With this view he bids adieu to gloves and linen, and walks abroad in 
a billycock hat, flannel shirt, and otherwise dressed from head to foot 
in a suit of strawberry-cream-coloured woollens. The Breton costume 
is, we are told, almost a thing of the past, but in the Landes districts 
of Guyenne the peasants are still to be seen clad in sheepskins and 
very large coarse brown woollen caps, which give a certain farouche 
air. ‘The Bearnais women wear an exceedingly picturesque garment. 
It is in common parlance a bernous or short cloak of fine wool made 
ina large square. It is worn like a shawl, placed over the head instead 
of the shoulders, and is so fashioned that the front part folds back 
like a hood, and shelters or exposes the face at pleasure. Those for 
every-day wear are of scarlet, bordered round and crossed down the 
centre with broad black velvet; but for féte-days they are of white lama 
wool, of extreme fineness, and bordered with either black, scarlet, or 
blue velvet. <A close-fitting brown or black embroidered jacket and short 


coloured petticoats complete the dress. It is, however, in the centre of Europe 
ia, 


hat costume becomes the rule rather than the exception. In Suabia, Bavaria 
Silesia, Poland, and Hungary, it is as varied and picturesque as an artist’s eye 
could desire to gaze on. In certain parts of Germany almost every village 
is distinguished by some special peculiarity in this matter ; and, as may 
be supposed, the manners are quaint and old-fashioned in proportion, and 
the customs, many of them singular enough, have all the unchangeableness 
of the laws of the Medes, and are observed with the same devotion and 
strictness as if they were religious rites. It is maintained by people who 
have some reason for such an opinion, that the picturesque costumes of the 
peasantry date actually from the Roman colonies which were so numerous 
in the heart of Germany during the reign of Augustus. On this account 
the really costly and more characteristic dresses are not to be found in the 
Northern parts ; or, at any rate, if they have ever been worn there, they 
liave fallen into entire desuetude, and the country people there are busily 
following the fashion of the world, and strive to appropriate the dress and 
manners of the wealthier classes, with that feeble and partial success 
which usually attends such efforts. Nevertheless the dress of some of the 
Southern peasantry is so beautiful, that it is often worn at fancy balls by 
the Northerners; and more than one highly-born German Miidchen has 
been heard to wish that fate had made her a peasant-girl, in order that 
she might by prescriptive right and custom thus adorn herself. Innumerable 
as these costumes are in kind, they are all worn with a difference. In 
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Bavaria alone there are seven distinct varieties, the head-gear being 
perhaps the article in which there is the greatest dissimilarity, since the 
skirts, though of different texture and colours, must needs be of uniform 
make. In Bamberg a scarlet handkerchief is bound fantastically round 
the forehead, finished with a bold knot, the two ends standing out con- 
spicuously on each side. ‘This style is always worn by the fruit and 


vegetable women, Anglicé costermongers, who, like the dames des Halles, 
are a class apart, and possess a vocabulary of the choicest Billingsgate, 
and a well-earned reputation for tongues that can use it ; so that it is 
a saying, so grob wie ein Bamberger Gemiiseweib, “ as rude as a Bamberg 
fruit-woman.” Towards Wiirzburg they comb up all their hair and 
mould it into one compact clump at the top of their heads, and on this 
they invert a kind of wine-funnel made of black felt. In Altenburg 
and Suabia the dress of the women at once challenges attention by 
reason of the extreme shortness of their petticoats, which do not by any 
means cover the knees, and are very full, and gathered and quilted 
like a Highlander’s kilt. Ordinarily they are of very bright-hued 
stuff, spotted or particoloured, and are plaited so thickly round the hips 
that they fall in above the knees, and might easily at the first glance be 
taken for the stuffed short trunk hose of former days. Coarsely-knitted 
white stockings, low-cut shoes, with short tight-quilted black vest, and 
long chemise sleeves of every colour of the rainbow, complete the dress. 
A striped handkerchief fits close on to the head, and covers every scrap of 
hair, and from this depend behind broad tassels of embroidered cloth, or a 
thick long fringe like a curtain. ‘The men wear real trunk hose, but it is 
only from a front view that they are to be distinguished from the petticoats 
of the women. They are made of woollen cloth of sombre colours for 
everyday wear, but of blue or scarlet velvet for a féte-day. The jacket 
is shaped like a postilion’s, only longer—it is often decorated with a velvet 
collar and showy buttons; their legs are hidden in enormous long boots 
of yellow or dull red leather. About Wiirtemberg they wear long single- 
breasted scarlet waistcoats tightly buttoned, and either broad-brimmed or 
cocked felt hats, coats down to their heels lined with light blue or scarlet, 
and thrown back so as to display the braces, which are richly embroidered 
and worn over the waistcoat. Yellow breeches and blue or striped stockings, 
with buckled shoes, complete this costume. The women generally have 
black vests, cut low and square in front, with some brilliantly striped 
handkerchief over the bosom. The petticoats descend nearly as far as the 
ankles, and are purple, crimson, or blue, trimmed with divers colours; 
a small striped triangular handkerchief is tied over the head, or a kind of 
turban is worn, with a number of ends of ribbons of different hues floating 
from it. Sometimes the jacket is small and shaped like a Zouave’s, and 
a vest of bright scarlet is shown with good effect. At Wiirtemberg, a 
bride is dressed very gorgeously. She may be seen in something resem- 
bling a smoking-cap of pale blue velvet richly embroidered with gold, and 
a bunch of blue ribbons hung down over each ear, and a white chemise with 
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long sleeves, a bodice of crimson slashed with blue and orange, and a 
white skirt displaying two under-petticoats, one of deep blue, the other of 
scarlet and orange. About Thuringia the peasant-girls hide every scrap of 
hair most carefully, and arrange a particoloured handkerchief on their 
heads, so as to resemble a sugar-loaf with the top cut off. One very pretty 
girl happened to possess a beautiful head of hair; it was not only long and 
abundant, but, what is not quite so common in these parts, fine and silky 
in texture. She was inspired by her evil genius to display her treasure, 
and was even bold enough to wear it in two long plaits which reached to 
the ground; but custom cannot there be defied with impunity any more 
than it can here. Those who lacked both courage and hair to enable 
them to follow her fashion, were loud in disapprobation. The poor girl 
was railed at and called ein freches Mddchen, a village flirt, and a bold and 
immodest maiden; finally she succumbed, her hair was again concealed 
from the gaze of the vulgar, and she quickly obtained a husband as the 
reward of her self-denial and docility. On a fete-day the daughters of the 
more wealthy peasant proprietors are attired literally regardless of expense ; 
the crowns of their felt hats are almost covered with gold or silver 
embroidery, and depending from the back are a number of black silk 
ribbons reaching to the heels. ‘They are expressly manufactured for the 
purpose, and are sometimes two spans in breadth—the length, breadth, 
and number of these ribbons, and the thickness and rich quality of the 
silk, being the gauge of the father’s wealth. Round their necks they 
have chains or necklaces hung with heavy gold coins, so that their dowry 
and expectations can be ascertained with tolerable accuracy at a glance. 
Straw hats and bonnets are occasionally worn, the latter resembling in shape 
those which Quakeresses used to delight in, only much larger, and calcu- 
lated to protect the face, not only from the glance of the sun, but of huma- 
nity. As we travel towards Silesia we meet with the close-fitting white caps, 
which, on Sunday, are clean and pretty enough, but on week-days assume 
various shades from tawny to black. Silesia is so close to Poland that the 
peasants speak little or no German, and approximate to the Poles in cha- 
racter. One point in particular they have in common; if they are conserva- 
tive in costume they are no less conservative in the matter of dirt. Not 
long since a pretty peasant, the daughter of a Nachtwichter, or night-guard, 
who resided in one of these villages, was presented with a very superb 
costume as a New Year's gift. .Apprehensive that her eldest sister would 
exercise the rights of primogeniture, and give her property an occasional 
airing, the damsel actually sewed herself up in it, and we regret to say, 
lived, worked, and slept in her dress until it dropped in rags off her 
person. It is in Silesia, and more especially on the banks of the Vistula, 
that we find people afilicted with the loathsome disease known as the 
Vistula plat. Every single hair exudes a gummy matter, which forms 
in a thick paste on the head. For their life they dare not cut it off: 
even when they snip a hair it is said to ooze blood, and no other remedy 
seems to be known except time. To attempt to part the hair causes 
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agonizing pain; so the mass is suffered to remain until it forms into a dry 
crust, and then breaks off, and the hair with it. It is highly infectious, 
and though it is supposed to be generated by drinking the unwholesome 
waters of the Vistula, it is probable that dirt has a good deal to do with 
it. The women suffer from it even more than the men, which is not 
remarkable, since when they have once plaited and bound up their hair, 
days, weeks, and even months pass away before they think it necessary to 
release it. 

In these districts the poorer families live as the Irish do, all in one 
room ; the social circle being supplemented with such pigs and poultry as 
they happen to possess. In the place where they eat, there they also 
sleep, the beds being piled up to such an enormous height with stuffing, 
feathers, and quilted coverlets, that a ladder is required in order to get 
into them. Some sleep upon the stove, especially in winter ; others crouch 
round it. ‘To provide the needful material for their monstrous beds, the 
geese are continually half-plucked while they are alive, and almost entirely 
denuded before they are sent to market, to be sold, slain, and eaten. The 
down or feathers are often very imperfectly cleansed, and when they are 
made into beds, which are rarely shaken, and perpetually slept in, the 
rank odours and offensive unwholesome atmosphere may hardly be 
described or endured. The peasants work all day in the fields, men and 
women alike, during the summer; in winter, of course, the hours of 
labour are shorter, and in the long evenings both sexes amuse them- 
selves with the spinning-wheel. They assemble at each house in turn, 
and a good deal of emulation is excited, so that if a peasant slips or 
breaks his thread only once in the evening, he is laughed at and called 
ein Dummkopf—a clumsy fellow. While thus industriously employed they 
sing, either in parts or in chorus, and as they have generally a fair know- 
ledge of music and excellent voices, they perform exceedingly well, though 
not of course in a very finished style. Where music is being performed, 
a little crowd will assemble before the house and stand there for many 
hours unweariedly, and to use their own expression, ‘when the music 
ceases it is like breaking their hearts.” As with all unlearned and isolated 
people, their superstition and credulity are mingled with a great deal of 
timidity and distrust. They are exceedingly careful of their money, almost 
to penuriousness, and the youngest child can reckon pretty accurately, 
even according to the complicated fashion which the coinage renders 
necessary. But the peasants have to a man a deep-rooted suspicion of the 


townspeople and their principles, and after doing business with them the 


change is generally reckoned up in half-a-dozen different ways, or more. 
First, they count it in batzen, of which twelve go to a florin, then by six- 
kreutzer pieces, of which ten go to a florin, then by good, or Austrian 
florins, each of which is worth 2s., then by common florins, value 1s. 8¢. 
each; then by thalers, of which each is worth one and three-quarters 
of the common florin, then by kronthalers, value two florins and forty- 


two kreutzers ; by spezies thaler, value two florins and fifteen kreutzers; 
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and as in these parts very antiquated coin are often found hoarded 
up, they will also reckon by some such old-fashioned money as 
the kopfstiicke, now hardly ever seen, but which is equal to four six- 
kreutzer pieces. If the change is found to be correct after being sub- 
mitted to these various tests, then and not before, is the peasant mind 
satisfied. A little country lad was sent into a neighbouring town pro- 
vided with a six-kreutzer piece. With three kreutzers he was to pay at 
ihe post office for a letter, of which he was the bearer, and with the 
other three he was to buy his dinner; 7. e. a two-kreutzer sausage and a 
kreutzer roll. He imprudently resolved to dine first, and thus found 
himself exposed, amidst the persuasions of hunger, to the bewildering 
temptations which a sausage-shop offers to a German stomach. For the 
varieties are so numerous. There is the blut sausage, black, and in 
form short and thick—the name indicates its principal ingredient; the 
Vienna sausage, bright red, small, and thin ; the garlic sausage, un- 
fragrant and of a dull red brown; the mixed white sausage ; the knack 
sausage, mottled, and very hard and crisp ; the truffle sausage, dark grey, 
and short and thick; the cerveat sausage, composed of brains, red and 
white in colour ; the two last are regarded as dainties, and are eaten in 
thin slices. The most common and popular is the drat, or roast sausage, 
which is sold hot with bread. The Duchess of Coburg has been known 
to repair, accompanied by her ladies-in-waiting, to the market-place at 
Coburg, there to partake of this savoury condiment. Whichever of these 
was chosen by the little boy, exceeded the sum allotted for his dinner by 
one kreutzer, and when he presented himself at the post-office he had 
but two kreutzers left. The clerk, like all officials, was obdurate, the 
deficiency must be made good, or there was no posting the letter that day. 


The poor child, after a long pause, during which. he endured all the pangs 


of an accusing conscience, and experienced that sorrow which is rather 
for the detection than for the sin, made up his mind to an enormous 
sacrifice. Holding up the unfinished half of his sausage to the man’s 
face,—“ Da, beisst fiir einen Kreutzer ab, so wird’s recht sein.” ‘ Here,” 
he said, “ bite a kreutzer-worth off, so will it be all made right.” 

These poor people, as primitive and homely in their manners as they 
are conservative in custom and costume, are likewise contented, happy, 
and tranquil. When their simplicity departs, it is probable that their 
contentment and their peasant costumes will also become things of the 
past. Perhaps the time will come when we shall all dress alike, talk 
alike, and think alike, except on religion, which is destined to be the 
battle-field for the human race in every age, past, present, and future, 
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Book THE Fourtu. 
olen 
CHAPTER VII. 

Suz Comes BetwEEen THEM. 


PPOINTED hours for the va- 
rious domestic events of the 
day were things unknown at 

“ "Thorpe-Ambrose. Irregular in 
te all his habits, Allan accommo- 
dated himself to no stated times 
= (with the solitary exception of 
dinner-time) at any hour of the 
day or night. He retired to 
rest early or late, and he rose 
- early or late, exactly as he felt 
= inclined. The servants were 
= forbidden to call him; and 
Mrs. Gripper was accustomed 
to improvise the breakfast as 
she best might, from the time 
when the kitchen fire was first 
lighted, to the time when the 
clock stood on the stroke of 
noon. 

Towards nine o’clock on the 
MAS morning after his return, Mid- 
winter knocked at Allan’s door; 
and, on entering the room, found it empty. After inquiry among the 
servants, it appeared that Allan had risen that morning before the man 
who usually attended on him was up, and that his hot water had been 
brought to the door by one of the housemaids, who was then still in 
ignorance of Midwinter’s return. Nobody had chanced to see the masicr, 
either on the stairs or in the hall ; nobody had heard him ring the bell 
for breakfast as usual. In brief, nobody knew anything about him, except 

what was obviously clear to all—that he was not in the house. 

Midwinter went out under the great portico. He stood at the head 

of the flight of steps considering in which direction he should set forth 
to look for his friend. Allan’s unexpected absence added one more to 
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the disquieting influences which still perplexed his mind. He was in the 
mood in which trifles irritate a man, and fancies are all-powerful to exalt 
or depress his spirits. 

The sky was cloudy; and the wind blew in puffs from the south— 
there was every prospect, to weather-wise eyes, of coming rain. While 
Midwinter was still hesitating, one of the grooms passed him on the 
drive below. The man proved, on being questioned, to be better 
informed about his master’s movements than the servants indoors. He 
had seen Allan pass the stables more than an hour since, going out by the 
back way into the park, with a nosegay in his hand. 

A nosegay in his hand? The nosegay hung incomprehensibly on 
Midwinter’s mind as he walked round, on the chance of meeting Allan, 
to the back of the house. ‘ What does the nosegay mean?” he asked 
himself with an unintelligible sense of irritation, and a petulant kick at 
a stone that stood in his way. 

It meant that Allan had been following his impulses as usual. The one 
pleasant impression left on his mind after his interview with Pedgift 
Senior, was the impression made by the lawyer’s account of his conver- 
sation with Neelie in the park. The anxiety that he should not misjudge 
her, which the major’s daughter had so earnestly expressed, placed her 
before Allan’s eyes, in an irresistibly attractive character—the character 
of the one person among all his neighbours who had some respect still 
left for his good opinion. Acutely sensible of his social isolation, now 
that there was no Midwinter to keep him company in the empty house; 
hungering and thirsting in his solitude for a kind word and a friendly look, 
he began to think more and more regretfully and more and more longingly 
of the bright young face, so pleasantly associated with his first happiest 
days at Thorpe-Ambrose, To be conscious of such a feeling as this, was, 
with a character like Allan’s, to act on it headlong, lead him where it 
might. He had gone out on the previous morning to look for Neelie 
with a peace-offering of flowers, but with no very distinct idea of what 
he should say to her if they met; and failing to find her on the scene 
of her customary walks, he had characteristically persisted the next 
morning in making a second attempt with another peace-offering on a 
larger scale. Still ignorant of his friend’s return, he was now at some 
distance from, the house, searching the park in a direction which he had 
not tried yet. 

After walking out a few hundred yards beyond the stables, and failing 
to discover any signs of Allan, Midwinter retraced his steps, and waited 
for his friend’s return, pacing slowly to and fro on the little strip of 
garden ground at the back of the house. 

From time to time, as he passed it, he looked in absently at the room 
which had formerly been Mrs. Armadale’s, which was now (through his 
interposition) habitually occupied by her son—the room with the Statuette 
on the bracket, and the French windows opening to the ground, which 
had once recalled to him the Second Vision of the Dream. The Shadow 
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of the Man, which Allan had seen standing opposite to him at the lonz 
window ; the view over a lawn and flower-garden ; the pattering of the 
rain against the glass; the stretching out of the Shadow’s arm, and the 


fall of the statue in fragments on the floor—these objects and events of 


1 


the visionary scene, so vividly present to his memory once, were all 
superseded by later remembrances now, were all left to fade as they mili 
in the dim background of time. He could pass the room again ani 
again, alone and anxious, and never once think of the boat drifting away 
in the moonlight, and the night’s imprisonment on the Wrecked Ship! 

Towards ten o'clock the well-remembered sound of Allan’s voice 
became suddenly audible in the direction of the stables. In a moment 
more, he was visible from the garden. His second morning’s search for 
Neelie had ended to all appearance in a second defeat of his object. 
The nosegay was still in his hand; and he was resignedly making a 
present of it to one of the coachman’s children. 

Midwinter impulsively took a step forward towards the stables, 
abruptly checked his further progress. Conscious that his position 
towards his friend was altered already in relation to Miss Gwilt, the 
first sight of Allan filled his mind with a sudden distrust of the gover- 
ness’s influence over him, which was almost a distrust of himself. 
knew that he had set forth from the moors on his return to Thi 
Ambrose with the resolution of acknowledging the passion that had 
mastered him, and of insisting, if necessary, on a second and a longer 
absence in the interests of the sacrifice which he was bent on making 
to the happiness of his friend. What had become of that resolution 
now? The discovery of Miss Gwilt’s altered position, and the declaration 
that she had voluntarily made of her indifference to Allan, had scattered 
it to the winds. The first words with which he would have met 
friend, if nothing had happened to him on the homeward way, were word 


already dismissed from his lips. He drew back as he felt it, and 
struggled with an instinctive loyalty towards Allan, to free himself at 
the last moment from the influence of Miss Gwilt. 

Having disposed of his useless nosegay, Allan passed on into the 


, 2 


garden, and the instant he entered it, recognized Midwinter with : 


cry of surprise and delight. 

“ Am I awake, or dreaming?” he exclaimed, seizing his friend 
excitably by both hands. “ You dear old Midwinter, have you sprung 
up out of the ground, or have you dropped from the clouds ?” 

It was not till Midwinter had explained the mystery of his un- 
expected appearance in every particular, that Allan could be prevailed 
on to say a word about himself. When he did speak, he shook his head 
ruefully, and subdued the hearty loudness of his voice, with a prelimi- 
nary look round to see if the servants were within hearing. 

“T’ve learnt to be cautious since you went away and left me,” said 
Allan. “My dear fellow, you haven’t the least notion what things have 
happened, and what an awful scrape I’m in at this very moment !” 
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“You are mistaken, Allan. I have heard more of what has 
happened than you suppose.” 

“What! the dreadful mess I’m in with Miss Gwilt? the row with 
the major? the infernal scandal-mongering in the neighbourhood? You 


don’t mean to say as 
“ Yes,” interposed Midwinter quietly, ‘I have heard of it all.” 
“Good heavens! how? Did you stop at Thorpe-Ambrose on your 
way back? Have you been in the coffee-room at the hotel? Have 
you met Pedgift? Have you dropped into the Reading Rooms, and secn 


what they call the freedom of the press in the town newspaper ?” 


Midwinter paused before he answered, and looked up at the sky. 
The clouds had been gathering unnoticed over their heads, and the first 
rain-drops were beginning to fall. 

‘Come in here,” said Allan. ‘ We'll go up to breakfast this way.” 
He led Midwinter through the open French window into his own sitting- 
room. The wind blew towards that side of the house, and the rain followed 
them in. Midwinter, who was last, turned and closed the window. 

Allan was too eager for the answer which the weather had inter- 
rupted, to wait for it till they reached the breakfast-room. He stopped 
close at the window, and added two more to his string of questions. 

“How can you possibly have heard about me and Miss Gwilt?” he 
asked. “ Who told you?” 

“Miss Gwilt herself,” replied Midwinter gravely. 

Allan’s manner changed the moment the governess’s name passed his 
friend’s lips. 

“T wish you had heard my story first,” he said. ‘ Where did you 
meet with Miss Gwilt ?” 

There was a momentary pause. They both stood still at the window, 
absorbed in the interest of the moment. They both forgot that their 
contemplated place of shelter from the rain had been the breakfast-room 
upstairs, 

‘‘ Before I answer your question,” said Midwinter a little constrainedly, 
“JT want to ask you something, Allan, on my side. Is it really true 
that you are in some way concerned in Miss Gwilt’s leaving Major 
Milroy’s service ? ” 

There was another pause. The disturbance which had begun to 
appear in Allan’s manner palpably increased. 

“Tt’s rather a long story,” he began. “I have been taken in, Mid- 
winter. I’ve been imposed on by a person, who—I can’t help saying it— 
who cheated me into promising what I oughtn’t to have promised, and 
doing what I had better not have done. It isn’t breaking my promise 
to tell you. I can trust in your discretion, can’t I? You will never 
say a word, will you?” 

“Stop!” said Midwinter. “ Don’t trust me with any secrets which 
are not your own. If you have given a promise, don’t trifle with it, 
even in speaking to such an intimate friend as I am.” He laid his hand 
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gently and kindly on Allan’s shoulder. “I can’t help seeing that I have 
made you a little uncomfortable,” he went on. “I can’t help seeing that 
my question is not so easy a one to answer as I had hoped and supposed. 
Shall we wait a little? shall we go upstairs and breakfast first ?” 

Allan was far too earnestly bent on presenting his conduct to his 
friend in the right aspect, to heed Midwinter’s suggestion. He spoke 
eagerly on the instant, without moving from the window. 

“ My dear fellow, it’s a perfectly easy question to answer. Only——” 
He hesitated. “Only it requires what I’m a bad hand at—it requires an 
explanation.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Midwinter more seriously, but not less 
gently than before, “that you must first justify yourself, and then answer 
my question ?” 

“ That's it!” said Allan, with an air of relief. ‘ You've hit the right 
nail on the head, just as usual.” 

Midwinter’s face darkened for the first time. ‘Iam sorry to hear it,” 
he said ; his voice sinking low, and his eyes dropping to the ground as he 
spoke. 

The rain was beginning to fall thickly. It swept across the garden, 
straight on the closed windows, and pattered heavily against the glass. 

“Sorry!” repeated Allan. ‘ My dear fellow, you haven't heard the 
particulars yet. Wait till I explain the thing first.” 

“You are a bad hand at explanations,” said Midwinter, repeating 
Allan’s own words. ‘“ Don’t place yourself at a disadvantage. Don't 
explain it.” 

Allan looked at him, in silent perplexity and surprise. 

“‘ You are my friend—my best and dearest friend,” Midwinter went 
on. “TI can’t bear to let you justify yourself to me as if I was your judge, 
or as if I doubted you.” He looked up again at Allan frankly and kindly as 
he said those words. ‘“ Besides,” he resumed, “I think if I look into my 
memory, I can anticipate your explanation. We had a moment’s talk, 
before I went away, about some very delicate questions, which you pro- 
posed putting to Major Milroy. I remember I warned you; I remember 
I had my misgivings. Should I be guessing right if I guessed that those 
questions have been in some way the means of leading you intc a false 
position? If it is true that you have been concerned in Miss Gwilt’s 
leaving her situation, is it also true—is it only doing you justice to believe 
—that any mischief for which you are responsible, has been mischief 
innocently done?” 

“ Yes,” said Allan, speaking for the first time a little constrainedly on 
his side. “It is only doing me justice to say that.” He stopped and 
began drawing lines absently with his finger on the blurred surface of 
the window-pane. “You're not like other people, Midwinter,” he re- 
sumed suddenly, with an effort; “and I should have liked you to have 
heard the particulars all the same.” 

“T will hear them if you desire it,” returned Midwinter. “ But I am 
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satisfied without another word, that you have not willingly been the means 
of depriving Miss Gwilt of her situation. If that is understood between 
you and me, I think we need say no more. Besides, I have another 
question to ask, of much greater importance: a question that has been 
forced on me by what I saw with my own eyes, and heard with my own 
ears, last night.” 

He stopped, recoiling in spite of himself. “Shall we go upstairs first ?” 
he asked abruptly, leading the way to the door, and trying to gain time. 

It was useless. Once again, the room which they were both free to 
leave, the room which one of them had twice tried to leave already, held 
them as if they were prisoners. 

Without answering, without even appearing to have heard Midwinter’s 
proposal to go upstairs, Allan followed him mechanically as far as the 
opposite side of the window. ‘There he stopped. “Midwinter!” he 
burst out, in a sudden panic of astonishment and alarm, “there seems to 
be something strange between us! you're not like yourself. What is it?” 

With his hand on the lock of the door, Midwinter turned, and looked 
back into the room. The moment had come. His haunting fear of doing 
his friend an injustice had shown itself in a restraint of word, look, and 
action, which had been marked enough to force its way to Allan’s notice. 
The one course left now, in the dearest interests of the friendship that 
united them, was to speak at once, and to speak boldly. 

“There’s something strange between us,” reiterated Allan. “ For 
God's sake what is it?” 

Midwinter took his hand from the door, and came down again to the 
window, fronting Allan. He occupied the place, of necessity, which Allan 
had just left. It was the side of the window on which the Statuette stood. 
The little figure, placed on its projecting bracket, was close behind him 
on his right hand. No signs of change appeared in the stormy sky. 
The rain still swept slanting across the garden, and pattered heavily against 
the glass. 

“Give me your hand, Allan.’ 

Allan gave it, and Midwinter held it firmly while he spoke. 

“There 7s something strange between us,” he said. ‘There is some- 
thing to be set right which touches you nearly; and it has not been set 
right yet. You asked me just now where I met with Miss Gwilt. I 
met with her on my way back here, upon the high road on the farther 
side of the town. She entreated me to protect her from a man who was 
following, and frightening her. I saw the scoundrel with my own eyes, 
and I should have laid hands on him, if Miss Gwilt herself had not stopped 


? 


me. She gave a very strange reason for stopping me. She said I didn’t 


know who his employer was.” 

Allan’s ruddy colour suddenly deepened; he looked aside quickly 
through the window at the pouring rain. At the same moment their 
hands fell apart, and there was a pause of silence on either side. Mid- 
Winter was the first to speak again. 
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“Later in the evening,” he went on, ‘Miss Gwilt explained herself, 
She told me two things. She declared that the man whom I had seen 


following her was a hired spy. I was surprised, but I could not disput 
it. She told me next, Allan—what I believe with my whole heart and 
soul to be a falsehood which has been imposed on her as the truth—shz 
told me that the spy was in your employment !” 

Allan turned instantly from the window, and looked Midwinter full in 
the face again. “I must explain myself this time,” he said resolutely; 

The ashy paleness, peculiar to him in moments of strong emotio: 
began to show itself on Midwinter’s cheeks, 

“ More explanations !” he said, and drew back a step, with his 
fixed in a sudden terror of inquiry on Allan’s face. 

“You don’t know what I know, Midwinter. You don’t know tha 
what I have done has been done with a good reason. And what is moi 
I have not trusted to myself—I have had good advice.” 

“Did you hear what I said just now?” asked Midwinter, incred 
lously ; “ you can’t—surely, you can’t have ee attending to me?” 

“T haven't missed a word,” rejoined Allan. “TI tell you again, you 
don’t know what I know of Miss Gwilt. She has threatened Miss 


y° 


Milroy. Miss Milroy is in danger while her governess stops in this 


neighbourhood.” 

Midwinter dismissed the major’s daughter from the conversation with 
a contemptuous gesture of his hand. 

“T don’t want to hear about Miss Milroy,” he said. “ Don’t mix up 
Miss Milroy——- Good God, Allan, am I to understand that the spy set 
to watch Miss Gwilt was doing his vile work with your approval?’ 

“Once for all, my dear fellow, will you, or will you not, 
explain ? 

“Explain!” cried Midwinter, his eyes aflame, and his hot Creo! 
blood rushing crimson into his face. ‘Explain the employment of a 
spy? What! after having driven Miss Gwilt out of her situation, by 
meddling with her private affairs, you meddle again, by the vilest of ail 
means—the means of a paid spy ? 
you yourself told me you loved, only a fortnight since! the woman you 


You set a watch on the woman whom 


were thinking of as your wife! I don’t believe it; I won't believe it. 
Is my head failing me? Is it Allan Armadale I am speaking to? 

Allan Armadale’s face looking at me? Stop! you are acting under some 
mistaken scruple. Some low fellow has crept into your confidence, and 
has done this in your name without telling you first.” 

Allan controlled himself with admirable patience and admirable con- 
sideration for the temper of his friend. “If you persist in refusing to hear 
me,” he said, “ I must wait as well as I can till my turn comes.” 

“‘ Tell me you are a stranger to the employment of that man, and I 
will hear you willingly.” 

“3 —_ there should be a necessity, that you know nothing about, 


for employing him?” 
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« T acknowledge no necessity for the cowardly persecution of a helpless 
woman.” 

A momentary flush of irritation—momentary, and no more—passed 
over Allan’s face. ‘ You mightn’t think her quite go helpless,” he said, 
“if you knew the truth.” 

“ Are you the man to tell me the truth?” retorted the other. “ You 
who have refused to hear her in her own defence! You, who have closed 
the doors of this house against her ! ” 

Allan still controlled himself, but the effort began at last to be visible. 

“J know your temper is a hot one,” he said. “ But for all that, your 
violence quite takes me by surprise. I can’t account for it, unless 
he hesitated a moment, and then finished the sentence in his usual frank, 


outspoken way——“ unless you are sweet yourself on Miss Gwilt.” 


Those last words heaped fuel on the fire. They stripped the truth 
instantly of all concealments and disguises, and laid it bare to vicw. 
Allan’s instinct had guessed, and the guiding influence stood revealed of 
Midwinter’s interest in Miss Gwilt. 

“What right have you to say that?” he asked, with raised voice and 
threatening eyes. 

“T told you,” said Allan, simply, “‘ when I thought I was sweet on her 
myself. Come! come! it’s a little hard, I think, even if you are in love 
with her, to believe everything she tells you, and not to let me say a word. 
Is that the way you decide between us?” 

“Yes, it is!” cried the other, infuriated by Allan’s second all 
Miss Gwilt. “ When I am asked to choose between the employer of a spy, 
and the victim of a spy, I side with the victim! ” 


7 


“Don’t try me too hard, Midwinter; I have a temper to lose 
as you.” 

He stopped, struggling with himself. The torture of passion in Mid- 
winter’s face, from which a less simple and less generous nature might 
have recoiled in horror, touched Allan suddenly with an artless distress, 
which, at that moment, was little less than sublime. He advanced, with 
his eyes moistening, and his hand held out. “ You asked me for my hand 
just now,” he said, “and I gave it you. Will you remember old times, 
and give me yours, before it’s too late? ” 

“No!” retorted Midwinter, furiously. “I may meet Miss Gwilt 
again, and I may want my hand free to deal with your spy!” 

He had drawn back along the wall, as Allan advanced, until the 
bracket which supported the Statuette was before instead of behind him. 
In the madness of his passion, he saw nothing but Allan’s face confronting 
him. In the madness of his passion, he stretched out his right hand as 
he answered and shook it threateningly in the air. It struck the for- 
gotten projection of the bracket—and the next instant the Statuette lay in 
fragments on the floor. 

The rain drove slanting over flower-bed and lawn, and _ pattered 
heavily against the glass; and the two Armadales stood by the window, 
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as the two Shadows had stood in the second Vision of the Dream, with 


the wreck of the image between them. 
Allan stooped over the fragments of the little figure, and lifted them 
one by one from the floor. ‘ Leave me,” he said, without looking up, 


“or we shall both repent it.” 

Without a word, Midwinter moved back slowly. He stood for the 
second time with his hand on the door, and looked his last at the room, 
The horror of the night on the Wreck had got him once more, and the 
flame of his passion was quenched in an instant. 

“The Dream!” he whispered, under his breath. “The Dream 
again! ” 

The door was tried from the outside, and a servant appeared with a 
trivial message about the breakfast. 

Midwinter looked at the man with a blank, dreadful helplessness in 
his face. ‘Show me the way out,” he said. ‘The place is dark, and 
the room turns round with me.” 

The servant took him by the arm, and silently led him out. 

As the door closed on them, Allan picked up the last fragment of the 
broken figure. He sat down alone at the table, and hid his face in his 
hands. The self-control which he had bravely preserved under exaspera- 
tion renewed again and again, now failed him at last in the friendless 
solitude of his room ; and in the first bitterness of feeling that Midwinter 
had turned against him like the rest, he burst into tears. 

The moments followed each other, the slow time wore on. Little by 
little the signs of a new elemental disturbance began to show themselves 
in the summer storm. ‘The shadow of a swiftly-deepening darkness sweyt 
over the sky. The pattering of the rain lessened with the lessening wind. 
There was a momentary hush of stillness. Then ona sudden, the 1 
poured down again like a cataract, and the low roll of thunder came up 
solemnly on the dying air. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Suz Knows THe TRUTH. 
1. From Mr. Bashwood to Miss Guilt. 
“ Thorpe-Ambrose, July 20th, 1851. 

“ Dear Maram—I received yesterday, by private messenger, your obliging 
note, in which you direct me to communicate with you, through the post only, 
as long as there is reason to believe that any visitors who may come to you 
are likely to be observed. May I be permitted to say, that I look forward 
with respectful anxiety to the time when I shall again enjoy the only real 
happiness I have ever experienced—the happiness of personally addressing 
you? 

“In compliance with your desire that I should not allow this day 
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(the Sunday) to pass without privately noticing what went on at the 
great house, I took the keys, and went this morning to the steward’s 
office. I accounted for my appearance to the servants, by informing them 
that I had work to do which it was important to complete in the shortest 
possible time. The same excuse would have done for Mr. Armadale, if we 
had met, but no such meeting happened. 

“ Although I was at Thorpe-Ambrose, in what I thought good time, I 
was too late to see or hear anything myself of a serious quarrel which 
appeared to have taken place, just before I arrived, between Mr. Armadale 
and Mr. Midwinter. 

“ All the little information I can give you in this matter is derived 
from one of the servants. ‘The man told me that he heard the voices of 
the two gentlemen loud, in Mr. Armadale’s sitting-room. He went in to 
announce breakfast shortly afterwards, and found Mr. Midwinter in such 
a dreadful state of agitation, that he had to be helped out of the room. 
‘The servant tried to take him upstairs to lie down and compose himself. 
Ile declined, saying he would wait a little first in one of the lower rooms, 
and begging that he might be left alone. The man had hardly got down- 
stairs again, when he heard the front door opened and closed. He ran 
back, and found that Mr. Midwinter was gone. The rain was pouring at the 
time, and thunder and lightning came soon afterwards, Dreadful weather, 
certainly, to go out in. The servant thinks Mr. Midwinter’s mind was 
unsettled. I sincerely hope not. Mr. Midwinter is one of the few people 
Ihave met with in the course of my life who have treated me kindly. 

“ Hearing that Mr. Armadale still remained in his sitting-room, I went 
into the steward’s office (which, as you may remember, is on the same 
side of the house), and left the door ajar, and set the window open, 
vaiting and listening for anything that might happen. Dear madam, there 
was atime when I might have thought such a position in the house of 
my employer not a very becoming one. Let me hasten to assure you that 
this is fur from being my feeling now. I glory in any position which 
makes me serviceable to you. 

“The state of the weather seemed hopelessly adverse to that renewal 
of intercourse between Mr. Armadale and Miss Milroy, which you so 
confidently anticipate, and of which you are so anxious to be made aware. 
Strangely enough, however, it is actually in consequence of the state of 
the weather, that I am now in a position to give you the very information 
you require. Mr. Armadale and Miss Milroy met about an hour since. 
The circumstances were as follows :— 

“Just at the beginning of the thunderstorm, I saw one of the grooms 
Tun across from the stables, and heard him tap at his master’s window. 
Mr. Armadale opened the window, and asked what was the matter. The 
groom said he came with a message from the coachman’s wife. She had seen 
from her room over the stables (which looks on to the park,) Miss Milroy 
quite alone, standing for shelter under one of the trees. As that part of the 
park was at some distance from the major’s cottage, she had thought that 
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her master might wish to send and ask the young lady into the house— 
especially as she had placed herself, with a thunderstorm coming on, in 
what might turn out to be a very dangerous position. a 

‘The moment Mr. Armadale understood the man’s message, he called 
for the waterproof things and the umbrellas, and ran out himself, instead of 
leaving it to the servants. In a little time, he and the groom came back 
with Miss Milroy between them, as well protected as could be from the rain, 

“JT ascertained from one of the women-servants, who had taken the 
young lady into a bedroom, and had supplied her with such dry things as 
she wanted, that Miss Milroy had been afterwards shown into the drawing. 
room, and that Mr. Armadale was there with her. The only way of 
followin;: your instructions, and finding out what passed between them 
was to go round the house in the pelting rain, and get into the cons 
vatory (which opens into the drawing-room) by the outer door. 
tate at nothing, dear madam, in your service; I would cheerfully get wet 
every day, to please you. Besides, though I may at first sight be thought 
rather an elderly man, a wetting is of no very serious consequence to me. 
I assure you I am not so old as I look, and I am of a stronger constitution 
than appears. 

“‘Tt was impossible for me to get near enough in the conservatory t 
see what went on in the drawing-room, without the risk of being dis- 
covered. But most of the conversation reached me, except when t! 
dropped their voices. This is the substance of what I heard :— 

“I gathered that Miss Milroy had been prevailed on, against her will, 
to take refuge from the thunderstorm in Mr. Armadale’s house. Shi 
said so at least, and she gave two reasons. ‘The first was, that her {atl 
had forbidden all intercourse between the cottage and the great 
Mr. Armadale met this objection by declaring that her father had issued 
his orders under a total misconception of the truth, and by entreating 
her not to treat him as cruelly as the major had treated him. He entered, 
I suspect, into some explanations at this point, but as he dropped hi 
voice, I am unable to say what they were. His language, when I did 
hear it, was confused and ungramimatical. It seemed, however, t 
quite intelligible enough to persuade Miss Milroy that her father had | 
acting under a mistaken impression of the circumstances. At least, | 
infer this; for, when I next heard the conversation, the young lady \ 
driven back to her second objection to being in the house—which was, 
that Mr. Armadale had behaved very badly to her, and that he ricl: 
deserved that she should never speak to him again. 

“In this latter case, Mr. Armadale attempted no defence of any ki 
He agreed with her that he had behaved badly; he agreed with her tsi 
he richly deserved she should never speak to him again. At the 
time he implored her to remember that he had suffered his punishment 


already. He was disgraced in the neighbourhood; and his dearest frien, 
his one intimate friend in the world, had that very morning turned against 


him like the rest. Far or near, there was not a living creature whom 
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he was fond of, to comfort him, or to say a friendly word to him. He 
vas lonely and miserable, and his heart ached for a little kindness—and 
that was his only excuse for asking Miss Milroy to forget and forgive 
the past. 

“J must leave you, I fear, to judge for yourself of the effect of this on 
the young lady ; for though I tried hard, I failed to catch what she said. 
Jam almost certain I heard her crying, eal Mr. Armadale entreating her 
not to break his heart. They whispered a great deal, which aggravated 
me. I was afterwards alarmed by Mr. Armadale coming out into the 
conservatory to pick some flowers. He did not come as far, fortunately, 
as the place where I was hidden ; and he went in again into the drawing- 
room, and there was more talking (I suspect at close quarters), which to 
my great regret I again failed to catch. Pray forgive me for having so 
little to tell you. I can only add, that when the storm cleared off, Miss 
Milroy went away with the flowers in her hand, and with Mr. Armadale 
escorting r her from the house. My own humble opinion is that he had a 
powerful friend at court, all through the interview, in the young lady’s 
ow n lik king for him. 

“This is all I can say at present, with the exception of one other thing 
I heard, which I blush to mention. But your word is law, and you 
have ordered me to have no concealments from you. 

“Their talk turned once, dear madam, on yourself, I think I heard 
he word ‘ Creature’ from Miss Milroy; and I am certain that Mr. Arma- 
dale, while acknowledging that he had once admired you, added th 
circumstances had since satisfied him of ‘his folly.’ I quote his own 
expression—it made me quite tremble with indignation. If I may be 
permitted to say so, the man who admires Miss Gwilt lives in paradise. 
Respect, if nothing else, ought to have closed Mr. Armadale’s lips. He is 
my employer, I know—but, after his calling it an act of folly to admire 
you (though I am his deputy steward), I utterly despise him. 


“Trusting that I may have been so happy as to give you satisfaction 


thus far, and earnestly desirous to deserve the honour of your continued 
confidence in me, I remain, dear madam, 
‘Your grateful and devoted servant, 
“Pretix Basnwoop.” 


2.—From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Gwilt. 
“Diana Street, Monday, July 21st. 

‘My pear Lyp1a,—I trouble >» you with a few lines. They are written 
under a sense of the duty which I owe to myself, in our present position 
towards each other. 

“T am not at all satisfied with the tone of your two last letters; and 
Tam still less pleased at your leaving me this morning without any letter 
at all—and this when we had arranged, in the doubtful state of our 
prospects, that I was to hear from you every day. I can only interpret 
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your conduct in one way. I can only infer that matters at Thorpe. 
Ambrose, having been all mismanaged, are all going wrong. 

‘Tt is not my present object to reproach you, for why should I waste 
time, language, and paper? I merely wish to recall to your memay 
certain considerations which you appear to be disposed to overlook. Shai! 
I put them in the plainest English? Yes—for with all my faults, I ay 
frankness personified. 

“In the first place, then, I have an interest in your becoming Mr, 
Armadale of Thorpe-Ambrose as well as you. Secondly, I have provide] 
you (to say nothing of good advice) with all the money needed to accom. 
plish our object. Thirdly, I hold your notes-of-hand, at short dates, for 
every farthing so advanced. Fourthly and lastly, though I am indulgent 
to a fault in the capacity of a friend—in the capacity of a woman of 
business, my dear, I am not to be trifled with. That is all, Lydia, at least 
for the present. 

‘Pray don’t suppose I write in anger; I am only sorry and dis. 

‘heartened. My state of mind resembles David’s. If I had the wings ofa 
dove, I would flee away and be at rest. 
“ Affectionately yours, 
“ Marta OLpersitiw.” 


3.—From Mr. Bashwood to Miss Guwilt. 
“Thorpe-Ambrose, July 2st. 
“Dear Mapau,—You will probably receive these lines a few hours after 
my yesterday’s communication reaches you. I posted my first letter last 
night, and I shall post this before noon to-day. 

“« My present object in writing is to give you some more news from 
this house. I have the inexpressible happiness of announcing tl 
Mr. Armadale’s disgraceful intrusion on your privacy is at an end. The 
watch set on your actions is to be withdrawn this day. I write, dea 
madam, with the tears in my eyes—tears of joy, caused by feelings which ! 
ventured to express in my previous letter (see first paragraph towards tle 
end). Pardon me this personal reference. I can speak to you (I dont 
know why) so much more readily with my pen than with my tongue. 

“Let me try to compose myself, and proceed with my narrative. 

“JT had just arrived at the steward’s office this morning, wher 
Mr. Pedgift the elder followed me to the great house to see Mr. Armadale 
by special appointment. It is needless to say that I at once suspended 
any little business there was to do, fecling that your interests might 
possibly be concerned. It is also most gratifying to add that this time 
circumstances favoured me. I was able to stand under the open window, 
and to hear the whole interview. 


“Mr. Armadale explained himself at once in the plainest terms. Ile 
h 


a 
i 


gave orders that the person who had been hired to watch you should 
instantly dismissed. On being asked to explain this sudden change o! 
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purpose, he did not conceal that it was owing to the effect produced on 
his mind by what had passed between Mr. Midwinter and himself on the 
previous day. Mr. Midwinter’s language, cruelly unjust as it was, had 
nevertheless convinced him that no necessity whatever could excuse any 
proceeding so essentially base in itself as the employment of a spy, and on 
that conviction he was now determined to act. 

“But for your own positive directions to me to conceal nothing that 
passes here in which your name is concerned, I should really be ashamed 
to report what Mr. Pedgift said on his side. He has behaved kindly to 
me, know. But if he was my own brother, I could never forgive him 
the tone in which he spoke of you, and the obstinacy with which he tried 
tomake Mr. Armadale change his mind. 

“He began by attacking Mr. Midwinter. He declared that Mr. Mid- 
winter's opinion was the very worst opinion that could be taken; for it 
was quite plain that you, dear madam, had twisted him round your finger. 
Producing no effect by this coarse suggestion (which nobody who knows 
you could for a moment believe), Mr. Pedgift next referred to Miss 
Milroy, and asked Mr, Armadale if he had given up all idea of protecting 
her. What this meant I cannot imagine. I can only report it for your 
private consideration. Mr. Armadale briefly answered that he had his 
own plan for protecting Miss Milroy, and that the circumstances were 
altered in that quarter, or words to a similar effect. Still Mr. Pedgift 
jersisted. He went on (I blush to mention) from bad to worse. He 
tried to persuade Mr. Armadale next to bring an action at law against 
one or other of the persons who had been most strongly condemning his 
conduct in the neighbourhood, for the purpose—I really hardly know 
low to write it—of getting you into the witness-box. And worse yet: 
when Mr. Armadale still said No, Mr. Pedgift, after having, as I suspected 
by the sound of his voice, been on the point of leaving the room, artfully 
came back, and proposed sending for a detective officer from London, 
simply to look at you. ‘The whole of this mystery about Miss Gwilt’s 
true character,’ he said, ‘may turn on a question of identity. It won’t cost 
much to have a man down from London; and it’s worth trying whether 
ler face is or is not known at head-quarters to the police.’ I again and 
again assure you, dearest lady, that I only repeat those abominable words 
from a sense of duty towards yourself. I shook—lI declare I shook from 
head to foot when I heard them. 

“To resume, for there is more to tell you. 

“Mr. Armadale (to his credit—I don’t deny it, though I don’t like 
lim) still said No. He appeared to be getting irritated under Mr. Ped- 
gif’s persistence, and he spoke in a somewhat hasty way. ‘ You per- 
suaded me on the last occasion when we talked about this,’ he said, ‘ to do 
something that I have been since heartily ashamed of. You won’t succeed 
in persuading me, Mr. Pedgift, a second time.’ Those were his words. Mr. 
Pedgift took him up short; Mr. Pedgift seemed to be nettled on his side. 

“Tf that is the light in which you see my advice, sir,’ he said, ‘the 
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less you have of it for the future, the better. Your character and positiog 
are publicly involved in this matter between yourself and Miss Gyjj. 
and you persist, at a most critical moment, in taking a course of yoy 
own, which I believe will end badly. After what I have already said ani 
done in this very serious case, I can’t consent to go on with it with bo! 
my hands tied; and I can’t drop it with credit to myself, while I rem 
publicly known as your solicitor. You leave me no alternative, sir, by; 
to resign the honour of acting as your legal adviser.” ‘T am sony ty 
hear it,’ says Mr. Armadale, ‘ but I have suffered enough already throug) 
interfering with Miss Gwilt. I can’t and won’t stir any further in {ly 
matter.’ ‘ You may not stir any further in it, sir,’ says Mr. Pedgift, ‘an 
Z shall not stir any further in it, for it has ceased to be a question of pres 
fessional interest to me. But mark my words, Mr. Armadale, you ar 
not at the end of this business yet. Some other person’s curiosity may y 
on from the point where you (and I) have stopped, and some other perscu's 
hand may let the broad daylight in yet on Miss Gwilt.’ 

“T report their language, dear madam, almost word for word, I believe, 
as [ heard it. It produced an indescribable impression on me; it filled m 
I hardly know why, with quite a panic of alarm. I don’t at all understa 
it, and I understand still less what happened immediately afterwards. 

“ Mr. Pedgift’s voice, when he said those last words, sounded dr 
fully close tome. He must have been speaking at the open window, aul 
he must, I fear, have seen me under it. I had time, before he left th 
house, to get out quietly from among the laurels, but not to get back t 
the office. Accordingly I walked away along the drive towards the lodge, 
as if I was going on some errand connected with the steward’s business. 

“ Before long, Mr. Pedgift overtook me in his gig, and stopped. ‘S¢ 
you feel some curiosity about Miss Gwilt, do you?’ he said. ¢ Gratify 
your curiosity by all means—J don’t object to it.’ I felt naturally 
nervous, but I managed to ask him what he meant. He didn’t answer; 
he only looked down at me from the gig in a very odd manner, aud 
laughed. ‘I have known stranger things happen even than that!’ he sail 
to himself suddenly, and drove off. 

“T have ventured to trouble you with this last incident, though it 
may seem of no importance in your eyes, in the hope that your supericr 
ability may be able to explain it. My own poor faculties, I confess, are 
quite unable to penetrate Mr. Pedgift’s meaning. All I know is, that le 
has no right to accuse me of any such impertinent feeling as curiosity in 
relation to a lady whom I ardently esteem and admire. I dare not put 
it in warmer words. 

“ T have only to add that I am in a position to be of continued service 
to you here if you wish it. Mr. Armadale has just been into the office, 
and has told me briefly that, in Mr. Midwinter’s continued absence, I am 
still to act as steward’s deputy till further notice. Believe me, deat 
madam, anxiously and devotedly yours, 

“ Feiix Basuwooo.” 
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4,—From Allan Armadale to the Rev. Decimus Brock. 
“ Thorpe-Ambrose, ‘Tuesday. 
«My pear Mr. Brocx,—I am in sad trouble. Midwinter has quarrelled 
with me and left me; and my lawyer has quarrelled with me and left me ; 
and (except dear little Miss Milroy, who has forgiven me) all the neigh- 
pours have turned their backs on me. There is a good deal about ‘me’ 
i this, but I can’t help it. Iam very miserable alone in my own house. 


it 
Do pray come and see me! You are the only old friend I have left, and 
I 


do long so to tell you about it. N.B.—On my word of honour as a 
sentleman, I am not to blame. Yours affectionately, 
“ ALLAN ARMADALE.” 
“P.S,—I would come to you (for this place is grown quite hateful to 
me), but I have a reason for not going too far away from Miss Milroy just 


at present.” 


5.—From Robert Stapleton to Allan Armadale, Esq. 


* Boscombe Rectory, Thursday Morning. 


“RespecTED Sir,—I see a letter in your writing, on the table along with 
the others, which I am sorry to say my master is not well enough to open. 
Ie is down with a sort of low fever. The doctor says it has been brought 
on with worry and anxiety, which master was not strong enough to bear. 
This seems likely; for I was with him when he went to London last 
month, and what with his own business, and the business of looking after 
that person who afterwards gave us the slip, he was worried and anxious 
all the time; and for the matter of that, so was I. 

“My master was talking of you a day or two since. He scemed 
unwilling that you should know of his illness, unless he got worse. But 
I think you ought to know of it. At the same time he is not worse—per- 
haps a trifle better. The doctor says he must be kept very quiet, and not 
agitated on any account. So be pleased to take no notice of this—I mean 
in the way of coming to the rectory. I have the doctor’s orders to say it is 
not needful, and it would only upset my master in the state he is in now. 

“T will write again if you wish it. Please accept of my duty, and 
believe me to remain, sir, your humble servant, 

“ RoperT STAPLETON. 


“P.S.—The yacht has been rigged and repainted, waiting your orders. 
She looks beautiful.” 


6.—From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Gwilt. 


“ Diana Street, July 24th. 
“Miss Gwitt,—The post-hour has passed for three mornings following, 
and has brought me no answer to my letter, Are you purposely bent on 
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insulting me? or have you left Thorpe-Ambrose? In either case, I won't 
put up with your conduct any longer. The law shall bring you to book, 


if I can’t. 

“Your first note-of-hand (for thirty pounds) falls due on Tuesday 
next, the 29th. If you had behaved with common consideration towards 
me, I would have let you renew it with pleasure. As things are, I shal| 
have the note presented ; and, if it is not paid, I shall instruct my man of 
business to take the usual course. 

“ Yours, 
“ Manta OLpersuaw.” 


7.—From Miss Gwilt to Mrs. Oldershaw. 
“5, Paradise Place, Thorpe-Ambrose, July 25th, 
“Mrs. O_persuaw,—The time of your man of business being, no doubt, 
of some value, I write a line to assist him when he takes the usual course, 
He will find me waiting to be arrested in the first-floor apartments, at the 
above address. In my present situation, and with my present thoughts, 
the best service you can possibly render me is to lock me up. 


Pra," 


8.—From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Gwilt. 
“ Diana Street, July 26th, 
“My partinc Lyp1a,—The longer I live in this wicked world the more 
plainly I see that women’s own tempers are the worst enemies women 
have to contend with. What a truly regrettable style of correspondence 
we have fallen into! What a sad want of self-restraint, my dear, on your 
side and on mine ! 

“Let me, as the oldest in years, be the first to make the needful 
excuses, the first to blush for my own want of self-control. Your cruel 
neglect, Lydia, stung me into writing as I did. I am so sensitive to 
ill-treatment, when it is inflicted on me by a person whom [I love and 
admire—and, though turned sixty, I am still (unfortunately for myself) 
so young at heart. Accept my apologies for having made use of my peu, 
when I ought to have been content to take refuge in my pocket-handker- 
chief. Forgive your attached Maria for being still young at heart ! 

“But oh, my dear—though I own I threatened you—how hard of 
you to take me at my word! How cruel of you, if your debt had been 
ten times what it is, to suppose me capable (whatever I might say) of the 
odious inhumanity of arresting my bosom friend! Heavens! have | 
deserved to be taken at my word in this unmercifully exact way, alter 
the years of tender intimacy that have united us? But I don’t complain; 
I only mourn over the frailty of our common human nature. Let us expect 
as little of each other as possible, my dear; we are both women, and we 
can’t help it. I declare, when I reflect on the origin of our unfortunate 
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sex—when I remember that we were all originally made of no better 
material than the rib of a man (and that rib of so little importance to its 
possessor that he never appears to have missed it afterwards), I am quite 
astonished at our virtues, and not in the least surprised at our faults. 

“T am wandering a little; I am losing myself in serious thought, like 
that sweet character in Shakspeare who was ‘ fancy free.’ One last word, 
dearest, to say that my longing for an answer to this proceeds entirely 
from my wish to hear from you again in your old friendly tone, and is 
quite unconnected with any curiosity to know what you are doing at 
Thorpe-Ambrose—except such curiosity as you yourself might approve. 
Need I add that I beg you as a favour to me, to renew, on the customary 
terms? I refer to the little bill due on Tuesday next, and I venture to 
suggest that day six weeks. 

“ Yours, with a truly motherly feeling, 
“ Maria OLpErsiaw.” 


9.—From Miss Gwilt to Mrs. Oldershaw. 
“ Paradise Place, July 27th. 
“J nave just got your last letter. The brazen impudence of it has 
roused me. I am to be treated like a child, am I?—to be threatened 
first, and then, if threatening fails, to be coaxed afterwards? You shall 
coax me; you shall know, my motherly friend, the sort of child you have 
to deal with. 

“T had a reason, Mrs. Oldershaw, for the silence which has so seriously 
offended you. I was afraid—yes, actually afraid—to let you into the 
secret of my thoughts. No such fear troubles me now. My only anxiety 
this morning is to make you my best acknowledgments for the manner 
in which you have written tome. After carefully considering it, I think 
the worst turn I can possibly do you, is to tell you what you are burning 
to know. So here I am at my desk, bent on telling it. You shall hear 
what has happened at Thorpe-Ambrose—you shall see my thoughts as 
plainly as I see them myself. If you don’t bitterly repent, when you 
are at the end of this letter, not having held to your first resolution, and 
locked me up out of harm’s way while you had the chance, my name is 
not Lydia Gwilt. 

“Where did my last letter end? I don’t remember, and don’t care. 
Make it out as you can—I am not going back any further than this day 
week, That is to say, Sunday last. 

“There was a thunderstorm in the morning. It began to clear off 
towards noon. I didn’t go out—I waited to see Midwinter or to hear 
from him. (Are you surprised at my not writing ‘ Mr.’ before his name? 
We have got so familiar, my dear, that ‘Mr.’ would be quite out of place.) 
He had left me the evening before, under very interesting circumstances. 
Thad told him that his friend, Armadale, was persecuting me by means 
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of ahired spy. He had declined to believe it, and had gone straight to 
Thorpe-Ambrose to clear the thing up. I had let him kiss my hand 
before he went. He had promised to come back the next day (the 
Sunday). I felt I had secured my influence over him; and I believed 
he would keep his word. 

“ Well, the thunder passed away asI told you. The weather cleared 
up; the people walked out in their best clothes; the dinners came in from 
the baker’s; I sat dreaming at my wretched little hired piano, nicely 
dressed and looking my best—and still no Midwinter appeared. It was 
late in the afternoon, and I was beginning to feel offended, when a letter 
was brought tome. It had been left by a strange messenger who went 
away again immediately. I looked at the letter. Midwinter at last—in 
writing, instead of in person. I began to feel more offended than ever— 
for, as I told you, I thought I had used my influence over him to better 
purpose. 

“‘ The letter, when I read it, set my mind off in a new direction. It 
surprised, it puzzled, it interested me. I thought, and thought, and 
thought of him, all the rest of the day. 

“ He began by asking my pardon for having doubted what I told him. 
Mr. Armadale’s own lips had confirmed me. They had quarrelled (as I 
had anticipated they would)—and he, and the man who had once been 
his dearest friend on earth, had parted for ever. So far, I was not sur- 
prised. I was amused by his telling me in his extravagant way that he 
and his friend were parted for ever; and I rather wondered what he 
would think when I carried out my plan, and found my way into the 
great house on pretence of reconciling them. 

“But the second part of the letter set me thinking. Tere it is, in his 
own words. 

“<¢Tt is only by struggling against myself (and no language can say 
how hard the struggle has been) that I have decided on writing, instead 
of speaking to you. <A merciless necessity claims my future life. I must 
leave Thorpe-Ambrose, I must leave England, without hesitating, without 
stopping to look back. There are reasons—terrible reasons, which I 
have madly trifled with—for my never letting Mr. Armadale set eyes on 
me, or hear of me again, after what has happened between us. I must go, 
never more to live under the same roof, never more to breathe the same 
air with that man. I must hide myself from him, under an assumed 
name; I must put the mountains and the seas between us. I have been 
warned as no human creature was ever warned before. I believe—I dare 
not tell you why—I believe that if the fascination you have for me draws 
me back to you, fatal consequences will come of it to the man whose life 
has been so strangely mingled with your life and mine—the man who was 
once your admirer and my friend. And yet, feeling this, seeing it in my 
mind as plainly as I see the sky above my head, there is a weakness in me 
that still shrinks from the one imperative sacrifice of never seeing you 
again. I am fighting with it as a man fights with the strength of his 
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despair. I have been near enough, not an hour since, to see the house 
where you live, and have forced myself away again out of sight of it. Can 
I force myself away farther still, now that my letter is written—now, when 
the useless confession escapes me, and I own to loving you with the first 
love I have ever known, with the last love I shall ever feel? Let the 
coming time answer the question; I dare not write of it or think of 


it more.’ 

“Those were the last words. In that strange way the letter ended. 

“T felt a perfect fever of curiosity to know what he meant. His 
loving me, of course, was easy enough to understand. But what did 
he mean by saying he had been warned? Why was he never to live 
under the same roof, never to breathe the same air again with young 
Armadale? What sort of quarrel could it be which obliged one man to 
hide himself from another under an assumed name, and to put the moun- 
tains and the seas between them? Above all, if he came back, and let 
me fascinate him, why should it be fatal to the hateful lout who possesses 
the noble fortune, and lives in the great house ? 

“T never longed in my life as I longed to see him again, and put these 
questions to him. I got quite superstitious about it as the day drew on, 
They gave me a sweetbread and a cherry pudding for dinner. I actually 
tried if he would come back by the stones in the plate! He will, he 
won't, he will, he won’t—and so on. It ended in ‘he won't.’ I rang the 
bell, and had the things taken away. I contradicted Destiny quite 
fiercely. I said, ‘He will!’ and I waited at home for him. 

“You don’t know what a pleasure it is to me to give you all these 
little particulars. Count up—my bosom friend, my second mother—count 
up the money you have advanced on the chance of my becoming 
Mrs. Armadale, and then think of my feeling this breathless interest in 
another man. Oh, Mrs. Oldershaw, how intensely I enjoy the luxury of 
iritating you ! 

“The day got on towards evening. I rang again, and sent down to 
borrow a railway time-table. What trains were there to take him away 
on Sunday? ‘The national respect for the Sabbath stood my friend. 
There was only one train, which had started hours before he wrote to me. 
I went and consulted my glass. It paid me the compliment of contradict- 
ing the divination by cherry-stones. My glass said, ‘Get behind the 
window-curtain ; he won’t pass the long lonely evening without coming 
back again to look at the house.’ I got behind the window-curtain, and 
waited with his letter in my hand. 

“The dismal Sunday light faded, and the dismal Sunday quietness in 
the street grew quieter still. The dusk came, and I heard a step coming 
with it in the silence. My heart gave a little jump—only think of my 
having any heart left! I said to myself, ‘ Midwinter !’ And Midwinter 
it was. 

“When he came in sight he was walking slowly, stopping and hesi- 
tating at every two or three steps. My ugly little drawing-room window 
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seemed to be beckoning him on in spite of himself. After waiting till I 
saw him come to a standstill, a little aside from the house, but still within 
view of my irresistible window, I put on my things and slipped out by the 
back way into the garden. The landlord and his family were at supper, 
and nobody saw me. I opened the door in the wall, and got round by 
the lane into the street. At that awkward moment I suddenly remem- 
bered, what I had forgotten before, the spy set to watch me, who was, no 
doubt, waiting somewhere in sight of the house. 

“Tt was necessary to get time to think, and it was (in my state of 
mind) impossible to let Midwinter go without speaking to him. In great 
difficulties you generally decide at once, if you decide at all. I decided to 
make an appointment with him for the next evening, and to consider in 
the interval how to manage the interview so that it might escape observa- 
tion. This, as I felt at the time, was leaving my own curiosity free to 
torment me for four-and-twenty mortal hours—but what other choice had 
I? It was as good as giving up being mistress of Thorpe-Ambrose alto- 
gether, to come to a private understanding with Midwinter in the sight and 
possibly in the hearing of Armadale’s spy. 

“ Finding an old letter of yours in my pocket, I drew back into the lane, 
and wrote on the blank leaf, with the little pencil that hangs at my watch- 
chain:—‘ I must and will speak to you. It is impossible to-night, but he 
in the street to-morrow at this time, and leave me afterwards for ever, if 
you like. When you have read this, overtake me, and say as you pass, 
without stopping or looking round, ‘ Yes, I promise.’ 

“T folded up the paper, and came on him suddenly from behind. As 
he started and turned round, I put the note into his hand, pressed his 
hand, and passed on. Before I had taken ten steps I heard him behind 
me. I can’t say he didn’t look round—I saw his big black eyes, bright 
and glittering in the dusk, devour me from head to foot in a moment; 
but otherwise he did what I told him. ‘I can deny you nothing,’ he 
whispered ; ‘I promise.’ He went on and left me. I couldn’t help think- 
ing at the time how that brute and booby Armadale would have spoilt 
everything in the same situation. 

“T tried hard all night to think of a way of making our interview of 
the next evening safe from discovery, and tried in vain. Even as early 
as this, I began to feel as if Midwinter’s letter had, in some unaccountable 
manner, stupefied me. 

“Monday morning made matters worse. News came from my faithful 
ally, Mr. Bashwood, that Miss Milroy and Armadale had met and become 
friends again. You may fancy the state I wasin! An hour or two later 
there came more news from Mr. Bashwood—good news this time. The 
mischievous idiot at Thorpe-Ambrose had shown sense enough at last to 
be ashamed of himself. He had decided on withdrawing the spy that very 
day, and he and his lawyer had quarrelled in consequence. 

“So here was the obstacle which I was too stupid to remove for 
myself, obligingly removed for me! No more need to fret about the 
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coming interview with Midwinter—and plenty of time to consider my 
next proceedings, now that Miss Milroy and her precious swain had come 
together again. Would you believe it, the letter, or the man himself 
(I don’t know which), had taken such a hold on me that, though I 
tried and tried, I could think of nothing else—and this, when I had 
every reason to fear that Miss Milroy was in a fair way of changing her 
name to Armadale, and when I knew that my heavy debt of obligation to 
her was not paid yet? Was there ever such perversity ? I can’t account 
for it—can you ? 

“The dusk of the evening came at last. I looked out of the window 
—and there he was! 

“J joined him at once; the people of the house, as before, being too 
much absorbed in their eating and drinking to notice anything else 
‘We mustn’t be seen together here,’ I whispered. ‘I must go on first, 
and you must follow me.’ 

“We said nothing in the way of reply. What was going on in his 
mind I can’t pretend to guess—but, after coming to his appointment, he 
actually hung back as if he was half inclined to go away again. 

“You look as if you were afraid of me,’ I said. 

“¢T am afraid of you,’ he answered— of you, and of myself.’ 

“Jt was not encouraging ; it was not complimentary. But I was in 
such a frenzy of curiosity by this time, that if he had been ruder still, I 
should have taken no notice of it. I led the way a few steps towards the 
new buildings, and stopped and looked round after him. 

“*Must I ask it of you as a favour,’ I said, ‘after your giving me 
your promise, and after such a letter as you have written to me?’ : 

“ Something suddenly changed him; he was at my side in an instant. 
‘I beg your pardon, Miss Gwilt ; lead the way where you please.’ He 
dropped back a little after that answer, and I heard him say to him- 
sel, ‘What zs to be, will be. What have I to do with it, and what 
has she?’ 

“Tt could hardly have been the words, for I didn’t understand them— 
it must have been the tone he spoke in, I suppose, that made me feel a 
momentary tremor. I was half inclined, without the ghost of a reason 
for it, to wish him good-night, and go in again. Not much like me, you 
will say. Not much, indeed! It didn’t last a moment. Your darling 
Lydia soon came to her senses again. 

“TI led the way towards the unfinished cottages, and the country 
beyond. It would have been much more to my taste to have had him 
into the house, and have talked to him in the light of the candles. But 
Thad risked it once already; and in this scandal-mongering place, and 
in my critical position, I was afraid to risk it again. The garden was 
not to be thought of either—for the landlord smokes his pipe there 
after his upper. There was no alternative but to take him away from 
the town. 

“From time to time, I looked back as I went on. There he was, 
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always at the same distance, dim and ghostlike in the dusk, silently 
following me. 

“T must leave off for a little while. The church bells have broken 
out, and the jangling of them drives me mad. In these days, when we 
have all got watches or clocks, why are bells wanted to remind us when 
the service begins? We don’t require to be rung into the theatre. How 
excessively discreditable to the clergy to be obliged to ring us into 
the church ! 





“They have rung the congregation in at last—and I can take up my 
pen, and go on again. 

“JT was a little in doubt where to lead him to. The high-road was 
on one side of me—but, empty as it looked, somebody might be passing 
when we least expected it. The other way was through the coppice. I 
led him through the coppice. 

“ At the outskirts of the trees, on the other side, there was a dip in 
the ground, with some felled timber lying in it, and a little pool beyond, 
still and white and shining in the twilight. The long grazing-grounds 
rose over its farther shore, with the mist thickening on them, and a dim 
black line far away of cattle in slow procession going home. ‘There 
wasn’t a living creature near ; there wasn’t a sound to be heard. I sat 
down on one of the felled trees, and looked back for him. ‘Come,’ I 
said softly, ‘come and sit by me here.’ 

“Why am I so particular about all this? I hardly know. The 


place made an unaccountably vivid impression on me, and I can’t help 


writing about it. If I end badly—suppose we say on the scaffold ?—I 
believe the last thing I shall see, before the hangman pulls the drop, will 
be the little shining pool, and the long misty grazing-grounds, and the 
cattle winding dimly home in the thickening night. Don’t be alarmed, 
you worthy creature! My fancy plays me strange tricks sometimes— 
and there is a little of last night’s laudanum, I dare say, in this part of 
my letter. 

“He came—in the strangest silent way, like a man walking in his 
sleep—he came and sat down by me. Either the night was very close, 
or I was by this time literally in a fever—I couldn’t bear my bonnet on; 
I couldn’t bear my gloves. The want to look at him, and see what his 
singular silence meant, and the impossibility of doing it in the darkening 
light, irritated my nerves till I thought I should have screamed. I took 
his hand, to try if that would help me. It was burning hot; and it closed 
instantly on mine—you know how. Silence, after that, was not to be 
thought of. The one safe way was to begin talking to him at once. 

«Don’t despise me,’ I said. ‘I am obliged to bring you to this lonely 
place ; I should lose my character if we were seen together.’ 

“J waited a little. His hand warned me once more not to let the 
silence continue. I determined to make him speak to me this time. 
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““¢You have interested me, and frightened me,’ I went on. ‘ You 
have written me a very strange letter. I must know what it means.’ 

“¢Tt is too late to ask. You have taken the way, and J have taken 
the way, from which there is no turning back.’ He made that strange 
answer in a tone that was quite new to me—a tone that made me 
even more uneasy than his silence had made me the moment before. 
‘Too late,’ he repeated, ‘too late! There is only one question to ask 
me now.’ 

“¢ What is it?’ 

“As I said the words, a sudden trembling passed from his hand to 
mine, and told me instantly that I had better have held my tongue. 
Before I could move, before I could think, he had me in his arms. ‘ Ask 
me if I love you,’ he whispered. At the same moment his head sank on 
my bosom; and some unutterable torture that was in him burst its way 
out, as it does with us, in a passion of sobs and tears. 

“My first impulse was the impulse of a fool. I was on the point of 
making our usual protest and defending myself in our usual way. Luckily 
or unluckily, I don’t know which, I have lost the fine edge of the sensi- 
tiveness of youth; and I checked the first movement of my hands, and 
the first word on my lips. Oh, dear, how old I felt, while he was sobbing 
his heart out on my breast! How I thought of the time when he might 
have possessed himself of my love! All he had possessed himself of now 
was—my waist. 

“JT wonder whether I pitied him? It doesn’t matter if I did. At 
any rate, my hand lifted itself somehow, and my fingers twined themselves 
softly in his hair. Horrible recollections came back to me of other times, 
and made me shudder as I touched him. And yet I did it. What fools 
women are ! 

““¢T won't reproach you,’ I said gently; ‘I won’t say this is a cruel 
advantage to take of me, in such a position as mine. You are dreadfully 
agitated—I will let you wait a little, and compose yourself.’ 

“ Having got as far as that, I stopped to consider how I should put the 
questions to him that I was burning to ask. But I was too confused, 
I suppose, or perhaps too impatient to consider. I let out what was 
uppermost in my mind, in the words that came first. 

“<¢T don’t believe you love me,’ I said. ‘You write strange things to 
me; you frighten me with mysteries. What did you mean by saying in 
your letter that it would be fatal to Mr. Armadale if you came back to 
me? What danger can there be to Mr. Armadale $7 

“ Before I could finish the question, he suddenly lifted his head and 
unclasped his arms. I had apparently touched some painful subject which 
recalled him to himself. Instead of my shrinking from him, it was he who 
shrank from me. I felt offended with him; why, I don’t know—but 
offended I was ; and I thanked him with my bitterest emphasis, for re- 
membering what was due to me, at last! 

“Do you believe in Dreams?’ he burst out in the most strangely 
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abrupt manner, without taking the slightest notice of what I had said to 
him. ‘ Tell me,’ he went on, without allowing me time to answer, ‘ were 
you, or was any relation of yours, ever connected with Allan Armadale’s 


father or mother? Were you, or was anybody belonging to you, ever in 
the island of Madeira?’ 

“ Conceive my astonishment, if youcan. I turned cold. In an instant 
I turned cold all over. He was plainly in the secret of what had happened 
when I was in Mrs. Armadale’s service in Madeira—in all probability 
before he was born! That was startling enough of itself. And he had 
evidently some reason of his own for trying to connect me with those events 
—which was more startling still. 

““*No,’ I said, as soon as I could trust myself to speak. ‘I know 
nothing of his father or mother.’ 

“¢ And nothing of the island of Madeira?’ 

“ ¢ Nothing of the island of Madeira.’ 

‘“‘ He turned his head away ; and began talking to himself. 

“ ‘Strange!’ he said. ‘ As certainly as I was in the Shadow’s pla 
at the window, she was in the Shadow’s place at the pool !’ 

“‘ Under other circumstances, his extraordinary behaviour might have 
alarmed me. But after his question about Madeira, there was some 
greater fear in me which kept all common alarm at a distance. I don't 
think I ever determined on anything in my life as I determined on finding 
out how he had got his information, and who he really was. It was quite 
plain to me that I had roused some hidden feeling in him by my question 
about Armadale, which was as strong in its way as his feeling for me. 
What had become of my influence over him ? 

“T couldn’t imagine what had become of it; but I could and did set 
to work to make him feel it again. 

“¢ Don’t treat me cruelly,” Isaid ; “I didn’t treat you cruelly just now. 
Oh, Mr. Midwinter, it’s so lonely, it’s so dark—don’t frighten me !’ 

“‘¢Frighten you!’ He was close to me again ina moment. ‘ Frighten 
you!’ He repeated the word with as much astonishment as if I had 
woke him from a dream, and charged him with something that he had 
said in his sleep. 

“It was on the tip of my tongue, finding how I had surprised him, to 
take him while he was off his guard, and to ask why my question about 
Armadale had produced such a change in his behaviour to me. But after 
what had happened already, I was afraid to risk returning to the subject 
too soon. Something or other—what they call an instinct, I daresay— 
warned me to let Armadale alone for the present, and to talk to him first 
about himself. AsI told you in one of my early letters, I had noticed 
signs and tokens in his manner and appearance which convinced me, 
young as he was, that he had done something or suffered something out 
of the common in his past life. I had asked myself more and more 
suspiciously every time I saw him, whether he was what he appeared to 
be; and first and foremost among my other doubts was a doubt whether 
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he was passing among us by his real name. Having secrets to keep about 
my own past life, and having gone myself in other days by more than 
one assumed name, I suppose I am all the readier to suspect other 
people when I find something mysterious about them. Any way, having 
the suspicion in my mind, I determined to startle him, as he had startled 
me, by an unexpected question on my side—a question about his name. 

“ While I was thinking, he was thinking—and, as it soon appeared, 
of what I had just said to him. ‘Iam so grieved to have frightened you,’ 
he whispered, with that gentleness and humility which we all so heartily 
despise in a man when he speaks to other women, and which we all so 
dearly like when he speaks to ourselves. ‘I hardly know what I have 
been saying,’ he went on; ‘my mind is miserably disturbed. Pray forgive 
me, if you can—I am not myself to-night.’ 

“¢T am not angry,’ I said; ‘I have nothing to forgive. We are both 
imprudent—we are both unhappy.’ I laid my head on his shoulder. 
‘Do you really love me?’ I asked him softly, in a whisper. 

“ His arm stole round me again; and I felt the quick beat of his heart 
get quicker and quicker. ‘If you only knew !’ he whispered back; ‘if 
you only knew > He could say no more. I felt his face bending 
towards mine, and dropped my head lower, and stopped him in the very 
act of kissing me. ‘No,’ I said; ‘I am only a woman who has taken 
your fancy. You are treating me as if I was your promised wife.’ 

“¢ Be my promised wife!’ he whispered eagerly, and tried to raise my 
head. Ikept it down. The horror of those old remembrances that you 
know of, came back, and made me tremble a little when he asked me to 
be his wife. I don’t think I was actually faint ; but something like 
faintness made me close my eyes. The moment I shut them, the darkness 
seemed to open as if lightning had split it: and the ghosts of those other 
men rose in the horrid gap, and looked at me. 

“Speak to me!’ he whispered, tenderly. ‘My darling, my angel, 
speak to me !’ 

“His voice helped me to recover myself. I had just sense enough 
left to remember that the time was passing, and that I had not put my 
question to him yet about his name. 

““¢ Suppose I felt for you as you feel for me?’ I said. ‘Suppose I 
loved you dearly enough to trust you with the happiness of all my life 
to come ?’ 

“‘T paused a moment to get my breath. It was unbearably still and 
close—the air seemed to have died when the night came. 

“Would you be marrying me honourably,’ I went on, ‘ if you married 
me in your present name ?’ 

“ His arm dropped from my waist, and I felt him give one great start. 
After that he sat by me, still, and cold, and silent, as if my question had 
struck him dumb. I put my arm round his neck, and lifted my head 
again on his shoulder. Whatever the spell was I had laid on him, my 
coming closer in that way seemed to break it. 

29—5 
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“Who told you?’—he stopped. ‘No,’ he went on, ‘nobody can 
have told you. What made you suspect ?’ He stopped again. 
“ ‘Nobody told me,’ I said; ‘and I don’t know what made me sus- 


pect. Women have strange fancies sometimes. Is Midwinter really 


your name ?’ 

“ ¢T can’t deceive you,’ he answered, after another interval of silence, 
‘ Midwinter is not really my name.’ 

“T nestled a little closer to him. 

‘¢¢ What is your name?’ I asked. 

“ He hesitated. 

“T lifted my face till my cheek just touched his. I persisted, with 1 
lips close at his ear,— ; 

“¢¢ What, no confidence in me even yet! No confidence in the woman 
who has almost confessed she loves you—who has almost consented to he 
your wife !’ 

“ He turned his face to mine. For the second time he tried to kiss 
me, and for the second time I stopped him. 

“<¢TfT tell you my name,’ he said, ‘I must tell you more.’ 

“T let my cheek touch his cheek again. 

“¢ Why not?’ Isaid. ‘How can I love a man—much less marry him 
— if he keeps himself a stranger to me?’ 

‘“‘ There was no answering that, as I thought. But he did answer it. 

“<Tt is a dreadful story,’ he said. ‘It may darken all your life, if 
you know it, as it has darkened mine.’ 

“TJ put my other arm round him, and persisted. ‘Tell it me; I'm 
not afraid; tell it me.’ 

“ He began to yield to my other arm. 

“© ¢ Will you keep it a sacred secret?’ he said. ‘Never to 
breathed—never to be known but to you and me?” 

“T promised him it should be a secret. I waited in a perfect frenzy 
of expectation. ‘Twice he tried to begin, and twice his courage failed 


1 


him, 
“¢T can’t!’ he broke out in a wild helpless way. ‘I can’t tell it!’ 


“My curiosity, or more likely my temper, got beyond all control. 
He had irritated me till I was reckless what I said or what I did. I 
suddenly clasped him close, and pressed my lips to his. ‘I love you!’ 
I whispered in a kiss, ‘ Vow will you tell me?’ 

“For the moment he was speechless. I don’t know whether I did 
it purposely to drive him wild. I don’t know whether I did it involun- 
tarily in a burst of rage. Nothing is certain but that I interpreted his 
silence the wrong way. I pushed him back from me in a fury the instant 
after I had kissed him. ‘I hate you!’ I said. ‘You have maddened 
me into forgetting myself. Leave me! I don’t care for the darkness. 
Leave me instantly, and never see me again !’ 

“‘ He caught me by the hand and stopped me. He spcke in a new 
voice—he suddenly commanded, as only men can. 
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“ «Sit down,’ he said. ‘ You have given me back my courage—you 
shall know who I am.’ 

“Jn the silence and the darkness all round us, I obeyed him, and 
sat down. 

‘‘ Tn the silence and the darkness all round us, he took me in his arms 
again, and told me who he was. 





“ Shall I trust you with his story? Shall I tell you his real name? 
Shall I show you, as I threatened, the thoughts that have grown out of 
my interview with him, and out of all that has happened to me since 


that time ? 

“ Or shall I keep his secret as I promised? and keep my own secret 
too, by bringing this weary long letter to an end at the very moment 
when you are burning to hear more !’ 

“ Those are serious questions, Mrs. Oldershaw—more serious than 
you suppose. I have had time to calm down, and I begin to see 
what I failed to see when I first took up my pen to write to you—the 
wisdom of looking at consequences. Have I frightened myself in trying 
to frighten you? It is possible—strange as it may seem, it is really 
possible. 

“J have been at the window for the last minute or two, thinking. 
There is plenty of time for thinking before the post leaves. The people 
are only now coming out of church. 

“T have settled to put my letter on one side, and to take a look at 
my diary. In plainer words I must see what I risk if I decide on trusting 
you; and my diary will show me what my head is too weary to calculate 
without help. I have written the story of my days (and sometimes the 
story of my nights) much more regularly than usual for the last week, 
having reasons of my own for being particularly careful in this respect 
under present circumstances. If I end in doing what it is now in my 
mind to do, it would be madness to trust to my memory. The smallest 
forgetfulness of the slightest event that has happened from the night of my 
interview with Midwinter to the present time, might be utter ruin to me. 

“<¢Utter ruin to her!’ you will say. ‘What kind of ruin does she 
mean ?’” 

“ Wait a little, till I have asked my diary whether I can safely tell 
you?” 











Hrench Felons. 
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Tue departure from Paris of La Chaine—the felons condemned to the 
Bagnes—is a sight of all sights the most melancholy and miserable, 
Crime, hardened to the intensity of steel—woe, in the agony of its 
wretchedness—melancholy, in its deepest depths—hypocrisy, for guilty 
penitence—desperation, with its loudest cursings—defiance shrieking out 
vengeance—supplication on its knees: the loud laugh—mockery— 
menaces! Society has done its worst. The law has exhausted its inflic- 
tions, and now the pent-up passions may burst in horrible outbreak. 
Only a few more moments of freedom—of such freedom—and the heavy 
chain will be riveted on these wretches, on many for ever. I am 
describing scenes I witnessed thirty years ago. 

We are in the prison-yard—the cells have emptied out their forcats, 
young and old. Some weep and are silent, some shout fierce imprecations, 
others sing indecent songs. One man has his arms folded, and walks 
erect with steady measured steps, as if he were—what he is not—a con- 
queror; another hangs his head and skulks shufflingly along as if he were 
—what he is—a felon and a slave. There is a man who has ornamented 
himself with feathers, and flowers, and rags, who is dancing like a maniac 
or a mountebank. There is another who, before the iron collar is fastened 
round his neck, is describing by his gestures the whole of the horrid 
process, screaming with affected laughter, and seeking for some responses 
to his own hypocrisy. There is a hero who, having been a thief among 
nobles, is now well satisfied to be a noble among thieves; he has never read 
Milton, but he exemplifies the Satanic theory, “ better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven.” Here is an enemy of the world who owns in con- 
fession to his non-absolving self that the world has been stronger than he. 
There is another who but an hour ago, still believing in a lucky star, had 
some hope of redemption; but now, all is more than midnight starless 
darkness. 

As a preparation for their dreadful journey, in those days to be made 
on foot, some had collected the offerings of their friends—but many of 
them had no friends—in bundles, with such food and garments as the in- 
spectors allowed them to receive. I believe the partings had taken place 
in their cells, before they were ordered into the yard to be grouped and 
fettered together. The smiths entered with heavy hammers and anvils 
high enough to enable them to rivet the iron circle which was placed 
round the neck of the convict, and which he busied himself in adjusting 
while the bolt was inserted behind, and riveted by a succession of blows, 
the misdirection of any one of which must have terminated the existcnce 
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of the victim. They were chained in pairs, the chains passing up and 
down a bar to which a certain number of the convicts were attached; and 
thus fettered, they were to walk some hundreds of miles, many of them 
barefooted, to the stations for which they were destined. A generation 
has passed since I witnessed what I have described. I believe the forgats 
are now conveyed in carriages to the bagnes. But it might be said 
England in those days was not much behind France in the public ex- 
hibitions even of unjudged prisoners. I remember to have seen long 
processions of accused prisoners, scarcely able to walk from the burden of 
the enormous gyves which were riveted around their legs, and which 
they held up by straps, while they were marched from the jails to the 
places where they were to be tried. The use of fetters was universal in 
our prisons. Mementos of these ancient usages may be still seen at the 
portals of many places of confinement. 

I have not mentioned the soldiery. They form a part of every 
Parisian spectacle. With fixed bayonets, their great-coats strapped above 
their knapsacks, they are ready to march—the escort of the misérables on 
their weary travel. The sharp rattle of the drum announces that all is 
ready for departure, the iron gates are flung open, soldiers and felons 
enter upon their melancholy march. 

Some of the grotesque ornaments with which the felons have decorated 
themselves, in evidence of their indifference to their fate, and of the 
courage with which they have determined to meet its hard requirements, 
are now flung aside. Matters are too serious for further jesting. The 
bitterness of the cup is tasted, and cannot be got rid of by a grimace. 

It would be a dolorous story to narrate the events which occur in the 
wretched transit of the chaine to its appointed goal. Wherever they pass 
the curious eyes and pitying words, mingled with severer judgments on 
their sufferings, are directed towards the group, who respond with ex- 
pressions of suffering, weariness, or indifference to the remarks of the 
lookers-on. They reach a village—the chaine is stopped—the soldiers 
are tired. Some have seated themselves on the steps of the auberge ; 
many of the forgats throw themselves down on the ground, falling 
asleep in utter exhaustion ; the villagers crowd around and offer drink 
and food to those criminals who appear most interesting or most dis- 
tressed. Women and children are the busiest in the exercise of bene- 
volence. The men keep apart, discussing the looks, the dress, the 
supposed offences of the various prisoners. The extremely miserable 
and the better-clad excite the greatest amount of compassion. Day by 
day the appearance of the gang becomes more deplorable. The assumed 
levity has broken down under the intolerable burden of the chain; 
effrontery has now no aliment for its support ; defiance finds no auditory 
willing to listen to its fierce words; silent, or sighing and groaning, 
the subdued malefactors go on. At every stage the fatigue becomes 
more oppressive. The furrows in the brow are deeper—the lips are 
compressed, and the eyes frequently are closed. There is no pleasure, 
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whatever there may be of instruction in accompanying these galley-slaves 
step by step to their place of doom. It would be merely discovering in 
what seemed the lowest deep of misery a still lower deep, to find that, 
when the powers of endurance appeared strained to their utmost, some- 
thing might yet be added; but they reach the bagne at last. 

We are at Brest. The criminals are chained together in pairs— 
classified according to the character of their crimes, and subjected to work 
more or less laborious. From their fetters they are never freed, neither 
by night nor day. The state of things is thus described by Tocqueville: 
—* There is not a voice in the country which is not clamoyous against 
the existence of these bagnes. They inflict a degrading punishment with- 
out imposing terror upon the degraded. They shock every sound notion 
of justice and penalty, and are but the representatives of a barbarism 
wholly inefficient for the prevention of crime.” When he wrote there 
were more than 6,000 galley-slaves in Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon. The 
system could not have endured so long had it been submitted to the 
tribunal of public opinion. All the inner machinery was a complicated 
despotism, of which the spy system formed an essential part. The 
ingenious ways in which the criminals communicated and co-operated with 
one another; the extraordinary plans of escape (sometimes successful), by 
which the whole of the community were, on a given day, sworn to combine 
for aiding the evasion of one desperate criminal ; the espionnage by which it 
was sought to discover who had been fixed upon and how the flight was to 
be managed; the dreadful vengeance which was inflicted on any who 
betrayed the secret, were detailed to me by the governor, and but for his 
known veracity would have appeared utterly incredible. 

But it is my purpose now not to describe the Bagne de Brest, to whicl 
criminals of the deepest dye were sent, as a whole, but to select from its 
inmates a few individuals well known in the history of crime, with whom 
I had the privilege of conversing, and whose narratives were confirmed to 
me by the attendants and by the authorities of the bagne. Each of these 
men was a personage of importance among his fellows, and each exercised 
a silent authority which represented the amount of favourable opinion 
which he enjoyed. I learnt from the governor that his success in keeping 
anything like order among the criminals depended on his becoming 
acquainted with the amount of good will and of confidence, or the contrary, 
which different men possessed. To find any who would serve his purposes 
without losing their influence with their fellows, or being exposed to 
distrust or vengeance, was the most difficult part of his administration. 

There was a man who was considered the king of highway robbers. I 
do not know whether he had read the story where the prowess of Gil 
Blas was put to the test when he was left alone to do a daring deed on 
the road, while the bandits looked on from the distance to ascertain the 
amount of pluck which the neephyte would exhibit, but if not the 
crowning feat of the hero of the bagne was more remarkable. He deter- 
mined—he alone—to rob a diligence, and he succeeded. At night-fall he 
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placed a number of sticks through the bushes by the way-side, which had 
the appearance of muskets and were intended to represent a number 


of robbers concealed behind. As the diligence approached a voice was 
heard, as if haranguing a body of men. ‘ Ready !—obey orders !—no 
firing if there be no resistance—no needless bloodshed!” Anarmed man 
walked forth from behind the bushes, stood before the horses, cried out, 
“ Arrestez-vous, conducteur ! down! ventre 4 terre ! Comrades, attention ! 
eyes on the alert!” The horses stopped, the postilion and the conductor 
descended ; they lay with their faces in the dirt. The screams of ladies 
were heard from the carriage. ‘“ Ladies, be not afraid, there is no cause 
for alarm. We are too gallant to do any mischief to the beau sexe. 
Lads, no firing!” The robber opened the door of the interior. Besides 
ladies, there were three military officers, of whom two were colonels, 
among the passengers. ‘One at a time, messieurs,” and as they came 
out, one after another surrendered his belongings. “Ventre & terre” 
was the command given to each. All that they saw in their confusion 
and in the half darkness, was the musketry pointing at the vehicle; all 
that was heard were the appeals of the women, the cries for mercy, 
“Don’t hurt us, take all that we have.” Assurances were repeated 
that their lives were safe, the commands were reiterated, “ No firing! no 
fring!” There was nota single passenger who was not lying with his 
face on the ground when the robber marched away with a gracious 
“ Adieu! messieurs and mesdames,” apparently to join the rest of the 
band. It was some time before any one of the prostrate ventured to 
raise his head. The first who did so observed the barrels of the muskets 
still directed menacingly towards them and hid his face in silence. As 
all noise had ceased, they took courage, a consultation took place, the 
terrible bushes were approached, the fire-arms were found to be sticks, 
with nobody near them. ‘The robber was afterwards arrested, a large 
portion of the property was traced to him, and it was found that he alone 
had fleeced the whole company. It was said that the officers had their 
swords with them, and it may be well supposed that many a joke was 
launched at the spirit they had displayed. No wonder that such a 
performance should be admired in a community of ruffians, and that such 
a performer should be looked upon with respect and admiration. 

There was another felon whose history was yet more remarkable, for 
it was one distinguished by a succession of frauds, carried on in high 
places, and with a success which might have seemed incredible. The man 
had been brought up in a convent, of which, at the time of the French 
Revolution, he had become the bursar. He disappeared with all the 
money which belonged to the brotherhood, and his steps were never 
traced. Some time afterwards, a person wearing an episcopal dress, and 
bringing letters of recommendation to the high clergy of one of the 
remoter provinces, appeared as the Bishop of (I forget the title) and 
was received with all the attentions due to his supposed rank. In those 
days travelling was difficult and tardy, and communications between dis< 
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tant departments infrequent. His right reverence baptized, married, and 
buried those whose friends were delighted to have the rites performed by 
so elevated a dignitary; the confirmations were numerous, and many 
priests applied to him for ordination, which he graciously conferred. Ile 
became the distributor of private and public charity, and had a con- 
siderable sum of money in his hands, secured from many sources. One 
fine morning the Bishop was everywhere sought and nowhere found. 
Inquiries were instituted and the sad discovery was made that the creden- 
tials were forged—that “the Father in God” was “a son of perdition ;” 
that his acts were something worse than invalid; that the most serious 
consequences to persons and property had resulted from his misdoings, 
and it was long before the law and the lawyers, the church and its instru- 
ments, could repair (and they could only imperfectly repair) the mischief 
he had wrought. All attempts to discover the mischief-maker failed. 
Having gathered in his harvest on the ecclesiastical domain, he naturally 
enough doffed his clerical robes. It was amongst men of business, with 
letters of introduction and credit—fraudulent, of course—that the adven- 
turer next levied his contributions. There the money-making and the 
money-watching experience of the mercantile body secured them against 
any long continuance of successful roguery, especially on a large scale and 
practised by strangers; so having negotiated bills and obtained money 
for a considerable amount, the “ honourable traveller” had taken himself 
off before notices of protest had come from the accrediting bankers. 

The last and the boldest enterprise of our adventurer led to his capture 
and to his delivery to the galleys. It wasa daring attempt to defraud 
the military chest of a general of division ; and it was in the uniform ofa 
military officer, having all his papers in order, that he presented himself 
at head-quarters with authority to receive no small sums of money. But 
whatever knowledge a rogue may possess of the financial machinery which 
controls the army expenditure of France, and however dexterous and 
inventive that rogue may be in the concealment of fraud, it is not easy 
for him suddenly to usurp a position which will enable him to accom- 
plish his fraudulent designs. The extraordinary good fortune of our 
friend had blinded him to the difficulties of his enterprise. Danton’s 
advice which, even on the field of politics, is not always successful—‘ De 
laudace, de l’audace, et toujours de l’audace !”—has been the reef upon 
which rascaldom has frequently been wrecked, and there our bishop, 
merchant, and soldier was—wrecked and ruined. 

Of the abbé—who had employed the confessional for the seduction of 
women, and who had committed many acts of atrocious violence in the 
indulgence of his passions—of a negro who had committed six or seven 
murders, “avec des circonstances de cruauté”—of the renowned thief 
who stole the diamonds of Mademoiselle Mars, and of others more or less 
distinguished in the annals of crime—I shall not now speak. 
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Wurre the sacred Ganges emerges upon the plains of Hindostan, through 
a gorge which divides the Sewalik range of hills from the mountains of 
Kumaon, is situated the town of Hurdwar, at an elevation of 1,024 feet 
above the sea level, and a distance of 167 miles from the spot where the 
Bhageerettee first springs to light from beneath its wall of snow. The 
town is situated on the western bank of the river, which here loses its cha- 
racter of a mountain stream, and spreads out a broad surface as it flows 
southward through the fertile fields and rice plains of Bijnour and Mozuf- 
fernuggur. At this point the stream is peculiarly sacred, for here it enters 
upon the land it is to bless. No longer pursuing its brawling course 
among barren rocks, it excites, in the simple Hindoo mind, admiration and 
gratitude for its beneficence, and fear for its destroying power. Ask 
not why sentiments so full of the poetry of nature should have lost the 
elasticity natural to them, and hardened to superstition. The fact is 
so. Nuleeni launches her little boat on the river, and the light it carries 
has a greater charm for her than the moonlight sleeping on the waters. 
To die there is happiness, and the life of a father or mother is less sacred 
than the waters of the “river-sea.” To die at Hurdwar is greater happi- 
ness still, for here are the “ Hur ki Pyree,” the “sacred stairs of Vishnu,” 
by which the spirit ascends to bliss. To Hurdwar, therefore, come num- 
bers of rich Hindoos to pass the remnant of their days, and hither are 
brought the ashes of the wealthy to be cast on the sacred waters. 

Great is the fame of Hurdwar throughout Hindostan. Rich Hindoos, 
and rajahs who can afford to pay for it, drink no other water but that 
from the sacred “ ghaut.” The idol in every large temple is daily bathed 
in “milk from Gunga’s breast,” and for this purpose it must come 
from Hurdwar. ‘To supply these demands, hundreds of pilgrims are 
constantly on the roads leading to the distant shrine, with the wicker- 
work baskets which contain the bottles for the holy water, slung on 
bamboos across their shoulders, and crying out at intervals, “ Bom, bom, 
Mahadeo!” (great, oh, great is Mahadeo), or, more frequently, “ Gunga 
maee ki jye!” (victory to mother Ganges), as they pass along. These 
merchant pilgrims, if we may call them so, are clever fellows, who 
contrive to “ make the best of both worlds,” by combining a spiritual 
advantage with the temporal one which it is their primary object to 
secure. A daughter has to be married. The father goes to Hurdwar, 
and obtains a supply of holy water, which he sells, and thus provides the 
indispensable dowry. The broken speculator, and the ruined gambler, 
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find in this pilgrimage a resource which never fails them, and the sacred 
character of the act is not lessened by the motive which prompts to it. 
Besides this constant stream of pilgrims, Hurdwar has its annual 
gathering in the spring, when, for a certain number of days, the pilgrims 
religiously perform their ablutions at the sacred ghaut, or stairs leading 
down to the river. A greater festival, called the ‘‘ Coombh-Mela,” is hel 
every twelfth year, when Jupiter is in the sign of Aquarius, and the water 
is supposed to be “troubled” by some sacred influence. It is at this 
critical period that the deepest religious feelings of the people are stirred, 
and the pilgrimage is believed to be of the highest efficacy. Every village 
then sends forth its little band of devotees, each man with the bamboo, 
on which are slung the water-bottles, across his shoulders, and at his back 
a small wallet. In his left hand are his shoes, and his right is supported 
by a stout staff. Women, too, are of the party, and are similarly equipped. 
When all are thus prepared, last words are spoken to those left behind, 
and last embraces are exchanged. Then with a shout of “ Gunga mace 
ki jye!” the little party set forth on their walk of five hundred miles 
or more, distance being as little regarded by the Hindoo pilgrim as by the 
Christian devotee in the middle ages, who toiled footsore to Jerusalem 
from the remotest parts of Europe. Step by step the pilgrims go patiently 
on, as the sun rises slowly over their heads. At mid-day his beams are 
too powerful even for those who have lived under them from childhood, 
and they seek the friendly shade of a mango “ tope,” in the midst of which 
some long-since departed benefactor of his race has sunk a well. A 
draught of fresh water, a little parched rice or gram taken from their 
“ cummerbunds,” make their frugal mid-day meal, after disposing of which 
the wayfarers lie down and sleep. An hour or two has passed, when one 
of them awakens and sees that the shadows of the trees have begun to 
lengthen, while the village at which they purpose to rest for the night is 
still many miles distant. He arouses his companions, and once more they 
gird up their loins and proceed on their way. By-and-by perhaps they 
meet a returning band of pilgrims, with whom they exchange shouts of 
“Gunga maee ki jye,” and “ Bom, bom, Mahadeo.” The sun has sunk, 
and the short twilight has faded away ; they have seen the jackal leave his 
lair, and a wolf has crossed their path ere they reach the distant village. 
The humble encampment is again pitched in a grove of mango-trees, or 
under some wide-spreading banian. The pilgrim’s first care is to choose 
a spot of ground on which to prepare the meal of the day. This spot he 
cleans, and then sprinkles with water, both to cool it and purify it. In 
its centre he digs a small hole, on each side of which he places a stone 
or a brick, and thus speedily constructs a primitive fireplace. Most 
likely he has brought some dry flour with him ; but if not he procures 
it from the village, and kneads it into a paste with the addition of a 
little water. He then goes to the well, and performs his ablutions, for 
without doing so no orthodox Hindoo can sit down to eat. On his 
return he kindles the fire, which he had previously prepared, and balanc- 
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ing asmall iron plate on the bricks, he forms the kneaded flour into cakes, 


and bakes them on it. These, with the addition of a little oil, or rancid 
putter, compose his dinner nine days out of ten. On the tenth he treats 
himself to more sumptuous fare. He goes to the village, and for half-a- 
dozen cowries * purchases a handful of greens ; a similar sum is laid out 
on an additional quantity of oil or rancid butter; for a single cowrie he 
gets a chili, and another provides him with salt. With these simple 
materials he cooks himself a curry, which altogether has cost him about a 
penny. The well affords him his only drink. 

It is night, and the large, bright Indian moon sheds her silvery light 
over the waving corn-fields. The ringing of bells, and the bellowing of the 
sacred conch, is no longer heard from the little temple by the side of the tank. 
Allis silent, save when the dismal cry of the jackal comes wailing across 
the fields. The quilts of the pilgrims are spread on the ground in the 
open air, “ Hookahs” are lighted, and they lazily watch the smoke as 
they sit or recline on their lowly couches. This is to them the happiest 
of the twenty-four hours. Wearied, they are resting ; instead of the 
mid-day heat and the fierce glare of the sun, they are solaced by the 
coolness of night and the soft light of the moon. They have enjoyed 
what is to them the chiefest of earthly pleasures, and are about to enjoy 
what is second to it alone: they have eaten, and they are about to sleep. 
In the meanwhile, they beguile the time in a manner peculiar to lands 
where, as Moore tells us, the cypress and myrtle are emblems of the 
people’s passionate deeds, 

The story-teller has always been a person of much importance in the 
East. He is always a welcome companion, and seldom need trouble him- 
self to provide tobacco for his hookah. Of course he knows his story by 
heart, and his custom is to make a pause at the close of every sentence, 
when the audience is expected to give some audible proof of attention to his 
words. Hear him on the present occasion :—“ And so the king’s daughter, 
the narcissus-eyed Pudmani, tall and stately as the cypress-tree, with 
her lips like the pomegranate-blossom, her fingers like pencils of silver, her 
whole face like the moon—adorned at every point, with silver bells on 
her toes, and a gold teeka on her forehead, went forth all alone into that 
terrible wilderness.” 

“Han bhaee!” (yes, brother!) cries one of his attentive listeners, 
and the hookahs go hubble-bubble, and the story proceeds. 

“ And she went on, and on, and on, till she came to a broad roaring 
river.” 

“Han bhace !” 

“And as she stood by the brink, from the forest behind her came 
forth a terrible voice, which made the earth shake, and all the trees 
tremble with fear.” 

“ Han bhaee ! ” 





* A cowrie is in value about the hundredth part of a farthing. 
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“ And there came out from the forest the terrible giant Rawun, sixty 
fect in height, his mouth like a cavern, his teeth like the tusks of elephants, 
his eyes like flames of fire, and his hair hanging round his head as if 
serpents covered it.” 

‘‘ Han bhaee !” 

“ And when Pudmani saw the terrible giant coming towards her, she 
wrung her hands and wept, for there was no boat on the river; and as 
the giant shrieked and came yet closer and clashed his teeth at her, she 
was about to throw herself into the rapid stream, when lo! a lotus flower 
with large leaves spreading round it, floated up to her feet and said, 
‘Come,’ and she stepped on to it, and was carried safely across.” 

At this point of the story a hearty response is given by the listeners, 
who have hung breathlessly on the speaker’s words, They have been 
deeply moved by the situation of the heroine. Their sensations are 
similar to ours, when, reading a novel, we find the noble heroine in a 
critical position. The contrivances by which the Indian story-teller 
extricates his heroine, are, however, much more simple than those which 
are allowed to the European novelist. Physical dangers and physical 
contrivances of the simplest kind for their relief, are as yet his chief 
stock-in-trade. 

And so the tale goes on as the moon ascends higher in the heavens, 
and the silence of the night deepens. The responses of the weary pilgrims 
become fainter and fainter at each pause of the story; at last they cease 
altogether, and the story-teller, with one long pull at his hookab, sinks 
back to rest. 

Day after day the pilgrims continue their journey, with little or 
no variation in the incidents, till at last they see from a distance the 
little temple on the top of the hill of Chunda Devi, opposite Hurd- 
war, and a few hours’ more walking brings them into the streets of 
the sacred town. Here they worship in each of the temples in succes- 
sion, and have their heads shaved, and bathe and purify themselves in 
the waters at the sacred ghaut. Their bottles are filled, and the seal of one 
of the guardian priests is affixed in order to prove the genuineness of the 
water. This done, they start on the return journey to their distant home. 

Sometimes the pilgrimage is undertaken for religious reasons only ; 
to wash away the guilt of some sin, or to obtain some particular blessing, 
or in fulfilment of a vow. A peasant has caused the death of a cow, and he 
must go to Hurdwar, however distant his home may be, to remove the fatal 
stain, and avert the wrath to come. Or—deepest of crimes—he has struck 
a priest, and he has been condemned to measure the distance to Hurdwar 
with his body. He starts on this painful journey by placing his head on 
the threshold of his hut, and his heels in the road; he then puts his head 
where his heels were, and stretches himself along the road again ; and so 
on to the end, till his feet rest on the stones of the sacred ghaut. Or the 
pilgrim is a rich man, who accompanies his wife to Hurdwar, to see if 
they cannot force from’ the reluctant Fates the blessing of a son. Or, 
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he may have been sick unto death, and has vowed in the hour of his 
extremity, that should the hand of the grim king be stayed for this time, 
he would prove his gratitude by a pilgrimage to Hurdwar. These, and a 
hundred similar motives, influence the pilgrims at all times. But it is in the 
twelfth year, at the time of the great fair, that the people crowd to Hurdwar 
by thousands from all parts of India, impelled by a feeling of devotion 
verging on fanaticism, or by the mixed motives of which all partake. 
From Bengal and from Guzerat, from the Punjaub, and from Oude 
they come to rid themselves of the burden of their sins, or to deliver 
themselves from some bodily ailment; they come to buy and to sell; they 
come because it is the one period of excitement in the dull annual round 
of their lives. It is calculated that more than a hundred thousand people 
assemble together at Hurdwar every year, and this number is doubled, or 
even trebled, in the year of the jubilee. 
There is an old English proverb which tells us,— 
Men speak of the fair, 
As things went with them there, 


and it is thus I mean to speak of the Great Fair of Hurdwar, and the 
pilgrims on the road, from my own experience. The route by which 
myself and friends travelled was thronged with people, and all along it 
was the appearance of a moving fair. We pitched our tents each night 
close by the side of the road. Every morning we were awakened long 
before we thought it right to leave our beds, by the hum of the passing 


multitude. When, some hours afterwards, we seated ourselves in night 
attire at the doors of our tents, in order to enjoy the peculiarly Indian 
meal of the “chota huzree,” or small breakfast, in the open air, the whole 
of the people of India seemed to be passing in procession before us. The 
short, sturdy Jat, the Rajpoot, the wild-looking Marwaree, the full- 
bearded Sikh, and the Guzeratee, in flowing garments, go by, as in a 
ceaseless stream. They pass on their way in every kind of vehicle ; in 
the rattling bhylee; the stately ruth (a kind of sedan-chair on wheels) ; 
in easy-going palanquins; or in the humble hackery. They go by on 
horses, on camels, and on elephants. Some merry men are riding on 
bullocks, which also carry all their bed and baggage, that is to say, the 
single quilt on which they sleep, and the brass pot out of which they eat. 
Here come a group of Zemindars from Oude, on their prancing mares, 
whose manes are plaited, and their tails tied up in knots, and their legs 
coloured. Following them is a large party of the wild-looking natives of 
Bikaneer, and Jessalmeer, with their long strings of camels, the swift 
ships of their own desert homes. The men generally walk, the children 
and some of the women sit in the small square kujawar (a framework of 
wood, with sides of strong network), which are hung on each side of the 
camels. But most of the women are seated astride on the great slouching 
beasts, and look most picturesque in their peg-top trowsers, with the 
“ chudder,” or veil, which they wear in common with all native women, 
falling gracefully from the top of the long, upright horn into which they 
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twist their hair. In nothing is the suppleness of the Hindostanee more 
strikingly shown than in the small space in which he can sit. Here jg 
a bhylee, a rude vehicle without springs, and with a single square scat, 
One Englishman would require all the space it affords for his easy accommo- 
dation, or if two could be crowded on it they must be of slender make, 
Yet as it trundles by, we may be sure there are seven or eight natives 
packed in it. The wheel comes off a covered hackery in the road, just in 
front of our tent. Its inmates are obliged to get out, and therein present 
to us a marvellous spectacle. It is like seeing a juggler take a score of 
small coins, hundreds of buttons, and thousands of yards of tape, all 
from his mouth. First, eight or ten infants are carefully lifted out; 
then ten or eleven little children come tumbling down; seven or eight 
grown-up boys and girls blithely follow; five or six grown-up women 
step forth: and last of all, two or three very aged women are helped 
out. During the clearing out of the hackery, it is amusing to watch 
the behaviour of the lady inmates when exposed to the gaze of the 
bystanders. The middle-aged matrons, as they come out, are very careful 
to draw their veils with practised hands round their faces, so that no 
strange eye shall view their charms. The young maidens come forth 
giggling, and in spite of the care of their mothers, manage somehow to 
give us frequent gl:mpses of their light brown cheeks and sloe-black eyes, 
The old women, as they prepare to descend, begin to make much fuss 
about the adjustment of their veils, but are dragged forth unceremoniously 
by their male relatives. We ourselves are objects of great curiosity to 
many of the passers-by, especially to those from the native States, or 
from our own outlying provinces. <A party of the unsophisticated sons of 
the desert from Rajpootana leave the road, and march quietly up to ou 
party to examine us more closely. “ That is a fine man,” they say, 
pointing to our friend H——, who is large-bearded and has a broad chest. 
They look with much astonishment and amusement at our Highland 
friend MeP——, whose hair and whiskers are of a fiery hue. “ Look! 
look !” they say, “his hair is all red!” And they laugh loudly, not in 
scorn, but from surprise. “ He is a very nice-looking boy,” they say, 
pointing to your humble servant, who has, alas! left the golden days of 
boyhood far behind him, and has a face smooth as Jacob’s. “They wear 
puggries, too!” exclaims one, pointing to the rolls of cloth wound round 
our hats, We excuse their curiosity when we learn that we are the first 
white-faced men they have ever seen. We think it a distinction to 
have first presented the English face to them, and only hope that our 
countenances have done credit to our country and race. 

It is a strange and novel sight, that streaming multitude, and, taken in 
this way, there is an element of greatness in it. But the details are poor 
and insignificant. Men are passing in thousands, but they are mostly 
dirty and half-clad barbarians. We begin to tire of the sight, and to 
reflect that the aggregate of a barbarian population, however large, is but 
barbarian still. Sometimes, though but seldom, in the midst of the ragged 
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and dirty crowd, a rajah passes with a large following, and makes a show 
which may be called splendid. He is mounted on a large elephant, with 
housings of gold and having a silver howdah on its back ; eight or nine 
other elephants come behind splendidly caparisoned, moving with their 
slow, solemn steps, while the bells which are hung at their sides clang 
loudly, and peacocks’ tails flash in the sun as they are waved over the 
heads of the rajah and his followers. Behind come camels with velvet 
suddh cloths bearing the “ nakara,” or royal drum, and richly-caparisoned 
led horses. Before the procession run the mace-bearers with maces of 
silver, and before it and behind it and around it are foot-soldiers with 
spears and matchlocks, and horsemen with sword and shield and lance. 
All this, with the bright colours of the different dresses and the bright sun 
shining on it, makes up a gallant show. But the spectacle is generally spoiled 
by its accessories. Behind the procession comes a following of the veriest 
“tag-rag and bob-tail:” men, dirty and half-clad, trudging along through 
the dust or mounted on small ragged ponies, or big, half-starved horses. 

At length we reach Hurdwar and pitch our tents in a grove of trees in 
the valley of the Doon and close by the edge of the river. In the morn- 
ing we go out to see the Fair. Four or five of us climb on to the back of 
the elephant which a paternal government allows me as a part of my 
official retinue. For viewing a fair or getting through a crowd there is 
nothing like an elephant. From the elevation of his back you can see 
everything clearly, and you win your way safely and surely through the 
densest mass of people. As we move along how spirit-stirring is the 
coup @eil of the town, the river, and all the swarming multitude! How 
carefully Behemoth picks his way! He is an object of intense curiosity 
to numbers of the people. Some come up and try to touch him. Others 
bow down and salute him reverentially—Guneish, the god of wisdom, being 
made in the image of the most sagacious of beasts. As we approach the 
sacred town, strange sounds fill the air, and looking upwards, we see that 
the whole of the hill-side above us is pierced with temple chambers, hewn 
out of the solid rock, to which the worshippers are climbing by means of 
ladders. In these little temples the sacred drum is being beaten and the 
holy conch-shell blown; there is also a great ringing of bells and clashing 
of cymbals in addition to the hum of the vast multitude. We make our 
way with difficulty here, for the road is cut out of the hill-side, and is 
thronged with people. Our slow progress is far from agreeable. The air 
is full of flies. ‘The backs of some of the men in the crowd below us are 
literally black with the swarms which have settled on them. The sun is 
hot, even at this early hour, and a rank odour rises up from the steaming 
multitude. Happy in our comparative immunity, we at last win our way 
to the entrance of the town, opposite the sacred ghaut. This is not the 
time to visit the ghaut, however. The sun is shining full on the sacred 
river, and the crowd is dense. So we turn into a by-street to see what 
is passing elsewhere. 


We pass by long lines of confectioners’ shops, in which the sweetmeats 
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are piled up in all sorts of fantastic shapes. The appearance of theso 
delicacies, and the odour from them, however, are anything but inviting, 
The chief articles cooked seem to be small round wheaten cakes, which 
are thrown into huge cauldrons of boiling oil, and then hooked out and 
sold on leaves to the crowding customers. We pass by shops filled with 
articles in brass in every shape and size. As the Hindoos always eat and 
drink from vessels of brass, the braziers’ art is a most important one in 
India. We pass by shops filled with skull-caps of muslin, lace, and velvet 
of every colour, and highly ornamented with tinsel; and near them are 
heaps of scarlet and green shoes, embroidered with tinsel or gold. Here 
we see the money-changer sitting square-legged on his carpet, with his 
heap of rupees, pice, and cowries spread out before him. Here, heaped 
up against a wall, is a great pile of sugar-canes, the proprietor of which 
is chopping them into pieces small enough to put into the mouth, with a 
machine like a chaff-cutter: these succulent morsels seem to be in great 
demand. Here is a Japidary’s shop, in which are heaps of uncut stones of 
every kind, from garnets to rubies, and marble and soap-stone cut into all 
those beautiful and fantastic shapes, and inlaid with all that wonderful 
delicacy and just assortment of colours, for which the Indian stone-cutter 
is famous. We stop here and purchase a very pretty little marble paper- 
weight, with a wreath of flowers inJaid in coloured stones on it, and a most 
elaborately carved card-tray in soap-stone. Further on we sce a silver- 
smith, with his primitive stock-in-trade, consisting of a small portable 
furnace, a blowpipe, a small hammer, and a pair of pincers, busily 
engaged in making earrings and nose-rings on the spot for the female 
customers who surround him. Here is a cook-shop, in which kabobs 
are being roasted on long skewers before bright charcoal fires; we sce 
lumps of meat lying about, and we see a cat, and we see flies, and we do 
not care to look again. Here is a grocer’s shop, in which are heaped up 
grain and pulse of every kind,—great lumps of salt, red, white, and black, 
and from which comes forth an overpowering smell of assafctida, a 
favourite condiment with the Hindoos. Here is a shop filled up with 
the bulbous-looking bottles in which the holy water is carried away, and 
with the rings of coloured glass which the native women love to wear on 
their wrists and ankles. Here is a shop full of bamboo staves for the 
pilgrims, before which our friend S compels us to stop till he has 
chosen a couple of nice, well-balanced, nut-brown shillelahs, he having a 
fancy for such articles. Here is a shop filled with European goods, that 
is to say, with packets of needles, and hooks and eyes, and bundles of 
thread, and penknives, and beads, and boxes of lucifer matches, and such 
like small articles which seem to attract a very large number of customers. 
Thus, observing and observed, we thread our way through the crowded 
street, now and then rousing the small pony of some fat gentleman from 
the country, to the extreme discomfort of the rider, who is often startled 
from his seat. As we emerge from the town we cannot help thinking of 
the poverty of the display of merchandise we have left behind us. Nothing 
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could more truly express the real poverty of the country which writers of 
the olden time have been pleased to extol for its magnificence and wealth. 
All that we have seen in our ramble through Hurdwar is hardly worth 
5002. It is true, some of the more valuable articles are not exposed for 
sale : they never are in India, where plate-glass is as yet unknown. If 


you want Delhi jewellery, or precious stones, or Cashmere shawls, you 


must make your way into the enclosed serais, where the jewellers or shawl- 
merchants are putting up, or send for them to your tent. But the value 
of these goods, added to that of the property in the bazaar, would amount 
to no great sum. ‘The wealth of India is not spread abroad among the 
people. It all tends to accumulate in a few great treasuries. 

Hurdwar is renowned as a horse mart, and, during the holy fair, large 
numbers of horses and mares are brought there for sale, but more of the 
latter than the former. Owing to the want of skill on the part of the 
natives, the horses are generally vicious, while the country-bred mares 
are much valued by Europeans. They are swift, active, and enduring, 
and being fast trotters are in particular request for driving ; they are also 
excellent fencers. Allowed to run loose when young about the villages 
in which they are bred, they are continually leaping the hedges and 
enclosures, and thus acquire great flexibility of limb. More care also is 
taken of them, owing to the great demand there is for them to mount the 
Indian irregular cavalry regiments. The annual visits of cavalry officers 
to the Fair of Hurdwar, on “remount duty,” is the cause of large numbers 
of these mares being brought together. 

Proceeding to a plain outside the town, where all the horses are 
picketed in the open air, we dismount from our elephant, and make our 
way on foot between the lines. There are about two thousand animals 
in the market. In one corner is an Arab merchant, who has brought up 
a string of “ Arabs” from Bombay, including one or two of very high 
caste. These stalwart beasts to the right have been brought from Cabool 
and the neighbourhood of Peshawur; these to the left are “ Persian 
horses,” delicate and slender-limbed, with silky manes and tails. Runjeet 
Singh, the Lion of Lahore, was very fond of this species of horse, and 
the breed seems to have become indigenous in the Punjaub. Our 
party make various purchases. I buy a mare for 15/., which afterwards 
turned out capable of doing fourteen miles an hour in harness, and did 
excellent work for me for many years, never getting “sick or sorry.” 
H buys a pony for 6/., which was never fit for much ordinary work, 
being too vicious, but which afterwards became famous at many a spring 
meeting as “ Billy the Jumper.” 

The native gentleman’s idea of a horse is very different from that of 
an Englishman. His chief criterion of merit is the difference between the 
height of his shoulder from the ground, and of the bottom of the 
belly, also measured from the ground. A Hindoo very seldom gallops a 
horse ; he prefers the amble; the trot is quite unknown. A rich native 
certainly never lets his horse do anything under him but amble. He 
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keeps the animal principally for show, and likes him big and fat. These 
are the chief points he looks to, and there are many horses in the fair 
prepared for this class of customer. The native horse-dealer is quite as 
learned as his English brother in the arts of feeding 4 a horse and con- 
cealing his age. He knows how to “cocker him up,” and file his teeth, 
fur the benefit of his European customers or of other dealers in horses of 
his own nation ; but for the rich native customer he has resort to other 
devices. So far as the horse is concerned, he has merely to make him as 
gross as a prize ox. But he must also address himself to the vanity and 
childishness of his rich fellow-countryman. He pickets the horse on a 
raised platform, and puts a gorgeous canopy over him. He envelopes him 
in rich clothing, so that only his hoofs and ears are visible. He gives out 
that the horse is not to be sold under 10,000 rupees. He will not exhibit 
him to any one under the degree of a rajah. Passing near one of these 
platforms and its canopy of scarlet cloth, and seeing a crowd gathered 
near, we pause to see what is going on. A young rajah has come to look 
at the horse. The numerous coverings are removed with ostentatious 
care. There stands revealed a great, big, dun-coloured beast, with pink 
nese and white eyes, aud four white feet; the latter regarded by the 
natives as a great mark of beauty. His head is tied down to his chest by 
a martingale of thick, strong cloth; his mane is plaited, and dyed yellow ; 
his legs are also dyed yellow, and his tail is coloured in alternate rings of 
yellow and red. The poor animal is dull with over-feeding, and has most 
likely been stuffed with butter and sugar that very morning, but a sharp 
pull is given to the cruel bit in his muuth, and he begins to prance up and 
down as he stands. Five thousand rupees is his price. He is not worth 
so much as the Arab pony for which you gave 500 rupees. We hear that 
the young rajah has bought him for 2,500 rupees. 

We remount our elephant and pass on by the noble works at th e 
head of the great Ganges Canal, to the river side, and then turn again 
towards Hurdwar. We are here more favourably placed for observing the 
humours of the Fair than in the crowded streets of the town. The moving 
mass is gay with the brilliant colours of the “ puggries” or turbans, and 
the “chudders” or large veils of the women. The brightest greens, 
yellows, blues, and reds flash in the golden sunlight. Magenta and 
solferino are colours which have long been known in India, and their 
brilliancy is quite remarkable. Look at that turban of the brightest 
crimson, und that other close by of the most ethereal blue! Their 
children, too, are dressed out in the gayest colours: a crimson jacket and 
green trowsers, both covered with gold embroidery, is a common com- 
bination ; and as, at the same time, they have on their heads crimson skull- 


caps, and on their feet bright yellow shoes, both thickly covered with 
tinsel, the little fellows make a glittering show in the bright sunlight 
Large groups of them are gathered round the merry-go-rounds, which 
are so numerous that the air is filled with their creaking. Men go by 
with dancing bears and performing goats; yonder fellows, with cobras 
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twined round their necks and hanging from their arms, are snake- 
charmers. Here, too, is a party of nautch-girls performing on a raised 
wooden platform in the open air. Faquirs in leopard-skins and tiger- 
skins may be seen everywhere scattered through the crowd : when they 
are not quite naked, their dress generally consists of half a cocoanut- 
shell, and a piece of string. ‘These fat, lazy, filthy, sensuous beasts 
are the curse of India, and the sooner the inhabitants of that country do 
away with their “native clergy” the better it will be for them. Rich 


” superbly ornamented, hung round with 


bankers go by in huge “ ruths 
bells, and drawn by magnificent bullocks. You would covet the Cashmere 
shawls in which these sumptuous personages are wrapped, my lady 
reader! Closely shut in and closely guarded palanquins pass us carrying 
down native ladies of rank to the river side, or to one of the numerous 
temples we have already noticed. In this cage a tiger is being exhibited ; 
we passed a rhinoceros a short time ago; and we are told that somewhere 
in the fair a wild ass from Thibet ison show. Here is a group of wild 
Tartars performing a grotesque sort of dance. Round them are their 
pretty white goats on which they have brought down borax from their 
mountain homes, and on which they will take back their return loads of 
salt. How many different races of men do we see around us. There is 
the Guzeratee, with long straight nose and fair handsome face—the great 
bankers of India, Here is the short Jat, the yeoman of Northern India, 
whose hand is equally ready and strong at the plough or the sword. The 
Bengalee, with jet-black face and supple limbs, shown by almost trans- 
parent muslin garments, glides softly by, his panther-like movements 
making a strong contrast with the long firm stride of the tall and stately 
Rajpoot. Here is the Sikh with his flowing beard and martial counte- 
nance, the tall and square-shouldered Pathan from Rohilcund, the heavily 
built, coarse-looking Marwaree. Here is the largely-built Afghan with 
his Jewish face and shaggy locks, his long coat and baggy trowsers, both 
inexpressibly dirty, and the Tartar with his flat face, large mouth, and 
almond-shaped porcine eyes; his strange garments made up entirely of 
pieces of blanket held together by wooden skewers, and on his head a 


curiously-shaped cap like that which the Liberator O’Connell adopted for 
his crown. But who is this that comes shouldering his way through the 
crowd, and before whom the people give way with so much deference ? 


lis garments are of a yellow earthen colour and exceedingly dirty, and 
on his head is a structure like Minerva’s helmet out of shape, upon which 
seem to have settled a flight of gaudy insects. He belongs to that race 
which now holds the foremost place in the world, and a mere handful of 
whom have conquered, and firmly hold under their sway, the vast territory 
which has given birth to these swarming myriads. In short, this is young 
Jones going down to the river to fish. Behind him are carried his rods, 
and the glittering bait of flies has been conveniently fixed in his hat, 

The principal street leading to the sacred stairs is filled with a dense 
crowd, but our servants make a lane for us, and we presently find our- 
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selves in the balcony of the small temple which flanks the stairs on the 
right, and in which is the shrine of the river goddess herself. This balcony 
partly overhangs both the stairs and the river, so that from it we have a 
full view of the whole process of ablution. In the times of the native kings, 
the “ Hur ki Pyree” was so steep, narrow, and tortuous, that numbers 
of people used to be crushed to death on it during the fair-time every 
year. In 1820, more than four hundred people were smothered or 
trampled to death ia this terrible descent, or forced down into the river 
below and drowned. ‘The English Government then took the matter in 
hand. The passage was opened out and widened, and a broad and easy 
flight of steps laid down. This was done by a party of sappers and 
miners, under command of Captain D, Bude, whose pretty house still 
stands on the hill above Hurdwar. Thus the Hindoo’s Gate to Heaven 
was made wide for him by English engineers; he slips on the pathway to 
bliss over stones laid down by English hands, and clamped with English 
iron. More recently, our irrepressible countrymen have interfered with 
the sacred ghaut in a manner which has produced a great and radical 
change in the ceremony itself. But of this by-and-by. 

From our position in the balcony of the little temple, we look down 
upon an eager crowd on the steps below. At the foot of the stairs are 
wooden platforms, extending some way into the river, and raised a few 
inches above its surface. On each of these sits a priest. During the rest 
of the year it is the business (in every sense of the word) of these pricsts 
to set the seal on the mouths of the bottles of holy water, which attest its 
genuineness. Now, they set the seal on the purified pilgrims. After each 
devotee has immersed himself as often as he thinks necessary in the sacred 
water, he comes up to the edge of one of these platforms. The priest, 
taking his left hand, fills the hollow of the palm with water, while | 
mutters a prayer, and then makes a sacred mark on the bather’s forehead, 
between the eyes, with colouring matter, which he keeps for that purpose 
in asmall brass dish. For all this the pilgrim has of course to make a 
suitable pecuniary return, and from our “ coigne of vantage” we see how 
the rival priests fight and struggle for the cleansed sinners! Here is an 
old woman who has unfortunately got between two platforms which stand 
close together. She is darted at as two crows dart at a bone. She is 
dragged this way and that way, and both the priests make dabs at her 
forehead with the sacred colour, till the poor creature is so hustled that 
she has hardly any breath left in her withered body. I should have 
mentioned that all along the lowest step of the sacred stairs, sit the 
barbers, who shave the heads and faces of the intending bathers. This 
is the first act in all ceremonies of purification among the Hindoos. 


Yonder is a pious father, who has managed to bring the whole of his 
family down to the water’s edge. He is evidently very severe in his prin- 
ciples. See how vigorously he plunges his little boys in the sacred stream, 
how utterly he disregards their cries and struggles. What! do the little 
wretches not want their sins to be washed away? Is their bodily dis- 
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comfort for a few moments to be compared in importance with their 
purification from sinful taint? Once more they are vigorously plunged 
in the water, and are at length laid half-drowned and flaccid on the 
lowest step. 

Mark how calmly the old women throw off the greater part of their 
clothing as they approach the water’s brink, and how briskly they step 
into it. Not so the young girls, to whom this is an awful ceremony, with 
the vast crowd around them, and the sacred river beneath, which is to 
wash away their sins, and give them rich husbands and a numerous 
progeny. The old ladies have got accustomed to the scene, and their fate, 
as regards husband and children, has been decided long ago. The pecca- 
dilloes of their calm-blooded old age hardly amount to sins. They may 
wish to wash away the taint of these even ; but as they jump and plunge 
about in the stream, they evidently enjoy the coolness of the water, 
whether conscious or not of its spiritual virtue. 

It is a strange scene, these thousands of human beings wrapt in a 
delusive hope, and as insensible to the voice of reason as the stone and 
brass from which they fashion their idols. It was stranger still a few 
years ago, when the propitious moment for bathing was limited to the 
stroke of the hour, and revealed to the priests alone, who proclaimed it to 
the assembled throng. Among those assembled thousands, how many 
there were who stood the night through in momentary expectation of the 
fateful summons. The sick crowded down to the water’s edge to be ready 
to slip in at the joyful moment. ‘The lame lay down on the lowest step 
of the sacred stairs, ready to roll themselves in. Palsied men and lepers, 
and men who were sick unto death, were held in the arms of loving rela- 
tives ready to be plunged into the water, and drawn forth strong and 
healthy, and full of life. Rich men went down with their retainers, and 
possessed themselves of the best places by force. The whole of the vast 
multitude was swayed as one mass by the master passions of hope and 
fear. Oh! but to catch that one propitious moment of the year! To be 
freed from the haunting remorse of sin, from the dread agony of disease, 
many had dragged themselves to Hurdwar over hundreds of weary miles, 
with the cold shadow of the king of terrors pressing closer and closer 
every hour of their pilgrimage; this moment lost, and the shadow of his 
wings would be upon them indeed. What a picture might be drawn 
by a capable hand of passions that worked in the hearts of that expectant 
multitude as it lay on the banks of the sacred river; what passionate 
hope, what trembling anxiety, what racking expectation! But the hour 
has struck at last: there is a sudden booming of guns, the bells clang 
out from the temples, and the bellowing dissonance of the “ conch” shells 
fill the air. Then the frenzied expectation breaks forth, and the pent- 
up passions have full play. A great cry rises up from the people, and 
there is the sound of the rushing of thousands of feet. . 

All this has been, but it is so no longer. When the sacred movement 
upon the river, or “troubling of the waters,” was confined to a single 
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moment of time, that branch of the Ganges which runs by the “ Hur kj 
Pyree” was so shallow as to be fordable. The pilgrims used then to rush 
down the sacred steps, and, plunging without hesitation into the water, 
wade through to the opposite bank. Since the construction of the Ganges 
Canal the channel has deepened, and, as a consequence, the bathers, 
instead of crossing the stream, are compelled to return up the sacred 
stairs. To prevent the terrible confusion and loss of life that would he 
certain to ensue if the divine influence were confined to a single momen} 
of time, the priests have wisely spread it over a whole day; and so the 
concentrated frenzy of the great Coombh fair, the sudden rush of thousands 
at the auspicious instant, the struggle, the trampling to death, and the 
despairing cry, are things no longer to be witnessed, though they once 
formed its most striking feature. 

Yet the scene is strange and sad still, and perhaps the reader, no less 
than myself, has had enough of it. One more incident of the Holy Fair, 
however, is needed to complete my sketch. Looking down from the 
balcony, I see a man fight his way to one of the priests. He gives a small 
packet into his hands. Fold after fold of cloth is removed by the priest. 
At length he comes to a small inner packet, which he opens carefully, and 
drops from it a white powder on to the stone step before him. He spreads 
out the powder, handling it with peculiar care. He takes a piece of 
money from it; he then says some prayers over it, and finally washes it 
away into the sacred river. 

“‘ What is that powder?” I ask of a native behind me. 

“‘ His father’s ashes,” he answers, pointing to the pilgrim. If a man 
cannot die on the banks of the sacred river, his next great wish is that 
his ashes may be cast into it. 

The shadows of the hill above us now fall deeper on the river. The 
forests of the Doon are beginning to look black in the distance ; closer 
and more eager is the rush to the water, as the sacred day begins to draw 
to its close. Not to me are these waters sacred, and no moral taint of 
mine can they wash away. So I turn away and hasten to my tent, to be 
in time for dinner. With what different feelings do I and the multitude 
around me regard the close of the “ Holy Day!” 
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Now,—this key was a fairy.— History of Blue Beard. 
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Ir must be a fiinty heart that can read without a sympathetic throb one 
of those plaintive advertisements, often seen in the second column of The 
Times’ supplementary sheet, which offer lavish sums of comparatively value- 
less gold for the restoration of “A bunch of keys, on a steel ring.” 
Those simple words touch a key-note which finds an echo in every bosom, 
not utterly destitute of feeling—and cupboards. 

The wise and witty Sydney Smith instituted a “ screaming-gate,” at 
the verge of his parochial demesne, for the purpose of allowing due scope 
and expansion to the peculiar distress attending it ; and, indeed, no family 
should be without some appropriate “ wailing-place” of this sort ; some 
monumental portal, or limitary grove, sacred to memory and the Dii Viales 
who are said to preside over luggage. 

Although this particular misery is common to all, yet, for man’s grosser 
nature, there are certain mitigations and tender assuagements (which his 
partner cannot share), that soften, if they do not remove, the sense of 
bereavement. He can kick his portmanteau, if he cannot open it; he 
can rip up and disembowel his carpet-bag; he can smash his despatch- 
box. Above all, he can swear! A hearty oath has been known to 
take the sting out of many such sorrows; it enters into the category of 
what are called “ resources within one’s self,” and, as such, should not be 
altogether neglected. 

But in the case of hapless woman, these safety-valves for legitimate 
emotion do not exist. In her keyless agony, she is like a lioness robbed 
of her cubs, yet denied the alleviation of a roar. Moreover, the amount 
of misery entailed on the two sexes by this loss admits of no comparison. 
Man has but a limited capacity of suffering, inasmuch as he is a 
creature of few keys. He probably possesses but /e stricte nécessaire,— 
let us say, a latch-key, a watch-key, a desk-key, (perhaps) a cellaret- 
key ; mere bagatelles. Woman, on the other hand,—especially woman 
of a methodical turn—is all keys. Not to mention that congeries of cares 
—the domestic bunch—she has all sorts of outlying and isolated keys; 
keys in partibus infidelium; colonial and collateral keys; keys that lock 
out, and lock in, and lock up—everything lockable—especially keys : 
which are in themselves susceptible of captivity, custodes custoditint. When 
that fatal complication takes place, it is impossible to sound the depths of a 
woman’s keylessness. 

Thoughtless persons look upon keys in a merely subjective point of 
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view—as suggestive of and subordinate to locks. “ Under lock and key” ig 


the usual careless way of speaking, putting (as it were) the cart before the 
horse. Persons of an analytic turn and discursive fancy will overleap the 
true object of reflection ; they will wander from the matter in hand—the 
key, shut their eyes upon its concomitant, the key-hole, and, disdaining 
to linger even in that mediate region, the press, cupboard, closet, cellar, 
or store-room, under their bodily eyes, will mount (metaphorically) from 
shelf to shelf, till they lose themselves in bewildered contemplation of 
finite man’s infinite faculties of acquisitiveness and retentiveness. 

The antiquarian, again, will busy himself with the question—When 
did man first begin to lock up? ‘ When wild in woods the noble savage 
ran,” of course he carried nu keys; a stone rolled to a cavern’s mouth 
was probably the first rough expression of an art which has been so 
finely elaborated in later days. Boulders must have been precious stones 
in that golden age, when the rarity of property so simplified the duties 
and cares of possession. 

The Greeks and Romans must have had but sorry methods of 
guarding their possessions, Would Grecian Aristippus have strewn the 
Libyan sands with his gold, when his over-burdened slaves found it too 
heavy for a hurried journey,—would miser Chremes have buried his 
money in the earth,—if either of them had possessed at home some decent 
lock-up place, or civilized strong-box? Who ever saw a Pompeiian 
cellar-key 2? Rusty nails from that locality are to be met with in 
museums, but where are the keys that guarded their curious vintages? 
Horace certainly uses the expression servata centum clavibus, but it is 
evidently a figure of speech, in honour of his friend Posthumus’s genteel 
establishment; he never mentions the thing as in use in his own cozy 
bachelor household. Indeed, it puzzles one to guess how he managed 
about these matters. The Sabine vin ordinatre was probably left about in 
careless profusion; and it is possible that his Chian hogsheads may have 
been occasionally “on tap” in the atrium, as pipes of claret used to be 
in hospitable Irish drawing-rooms fifty or sixty years ago; but how about 
all that “choice Falernian” and “hoarded Cecuban?” “Pitching and 
plastering the mouths of the vessels was but a poor expedient. What 
was to prevent the abstraction of a fat amphora or two, if that ubiquitous 
“‘ boy ” of his had any taste for “ care-dispelling Massic? ” 

But this isa digression. The uses of keys are no worthy subject for the 
true philosopher’s contemplation; he looks upon the essences of things; 
he sees a key in its objective signification; he cares not for its qualifica- 
tions as arbiter and agent of those vain attributes, “mine and thine;” 
he takes no interest in futile distinctions, He never locks anything 
up—knowing the inutility and peril of the act; it adds nothing to the 
security of property, but is apt to inspire others with too strong an 
interest in it. “ Nothing venture, nothing have,” is his favourite proverb, 
but with a more enlightened signification than it generally conveys. He 
looks upon a key as a mystic entity of diabolical powers—a talisman 
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which can confer on inert matter, such as wood, iron, brass, leather, &c., 
the faculty of baffling and circumventing you in the effort to get at your 
own possessions. 

This is, in fact, the only sound view of the subject. When once the 
mind has recognized this truth, every single key on your bunch will 
assume @ peculiar physiognomy, even as it possesses a distinct idiosyn- 
crasy. One key will come into your family with a certain malicious 
glitter about it—a defiant swagger and sparkle, that foretels the life-long 
struggle you are destined to have with it; you see at once that it will 
“yather bend than break,” and rather break than open your box, desk, 
drawer, or portfolio, as the case may be. Another will wear a dull and 
gloomy air—a “here to-day and gone to-morrow” sort of aspect, as good 
as an epitaph and much more veracious. 

House-door keys have been seen of so truculent and forbidding a coun- 
tenance, that their very presence in the lock is supposed to have scared 
away the prowling depredator; one, indeed, has been known—on a 
remarkable occasion—to have “ comprehended an auspicious person,” 
and to have done good service in the capacity of a life-preserver. 

What family has not, at times, possessed some meek little tea~caddy 
or perhaps cellaret key, which, however facile and effectual at other times, 
was liable—in any sudden exigency—to fall into so painful a state of 
hamper and embarrassment, as no effort of its owner could soothe, or 
politely feigned indifference on the part of visitors allay ? 

What household but has its own legendary reminiscences of keys 
strangely lost and mysteriously regained ?—keys that have gone and hung 
themselves (for no human agency is ever traceable on these occasions) on 
wrong rings, and wandered madly into wrong pockets? Impulsive keys, 
that have been found apparently trying to open wrong locks of their 
own accord, and have broken short off in the effort to recover themselves ? 
Industrious keys, which, on some favourable occasion, have so “improved 
the shining hour,” that wax has been found in their wards. Precious 
keys (of tills and iron safes), each fondly supposed, by its possessor, to 
be as unique of its kind as the silver deeadrachm of Alexander the Great, 
yet suddenly discovered to have twin brothers as experienced as them- 
selves in the duties of their office. 

The most careless observer will have been struck by a difference in 
the outward semblance of keys apparently subjected to the same external 
influences. Look, for instance, at the respective keys of your wine- 
cellar and your coal-cellar. What a bright, rollicking, jovial look the 
first wears— polished without effeminacy, forcible yet insinuating — 
evidently habituated to your butler’s cordial grasp, and tenderly demon- 
strative of friction in his pocket. There is, indeed, a witching hour 
(about the fifth or sixth bottle, it is said), when that key assumes the 
figure of a miniature thyrsus—the very wards seem to drip with “ blush- 
ful Hippocrene ”—ivy-leaves seem to wreath its stalk, and the handle 


curls round the fervent fingers with the cool tender freshness of vine- 
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tendrils. In these subterranean regions “the atom darkness in its slow 
turmoil” perhaps disposes the senses to such hallucinations; but, strange 
to say, no similar transfiguration attends the coal-cellar key. Visit that 
quiet retreat at what hour you will, no mysterious gnome peers at you 
from its cavernous depth—no swart cyclop “turns on” his one eye in 
your face with the obtrusive radiance of a policeman’s lanthorn. A 
harmless, unnecessary cat, perhaps, pervades the gloomy precincts, 
she is but a cat; Walpurgis’ night itself could not invest her 
solemnity, and the key remains a key to the end of the chapter. A hane- 
dog-looking, melancholy key it is—rusty, unamiable, antipathetic. 
unlike ‘‘his wholesome brother”’ of the wine-cellar, though exercising hi 
functions in such close proximity ! 

Observe, too, the engaging exterior of the area-gate key! Exposed 
to all the vicissitudes of weather, subjected to the temporary command of 
every scullion, yet ever bright, brisk, alert, and shining; alive to the 
meanest exigencies of domestic organization; cheerfully responsive to the 
call of butcher, baker, milkman, and fishmonger ; not superciliously deaf 
to the voice of the humbler rag-merchant or sonorous dustman. How 
singular is its apt appreciation of the majesty of Themis, in the person of 
a policeman! with what oily alacrity it turns in the impassive lock to 
give him ingress, or discreet exit from the social seclusion of your 
kitchen! Thence, rising with rubicund visage, he goes forth, like a 
giant (doubtless refreshed) on his sternly beneficent career. His march 
eastward is, in fact, a modest “triumph”—not as madly clamorous, 
perhaps, as that of Indian Bacchus, but partaking in some degree of the 
god’s privileges and attributes. Whispered ‘‘ Eyoes” from every area 
attend his steps ; Pan is not entirely excluded from the pageant ; the 
rattle of knife and fork will be heard, and the tinkle of the area-cate 
(and other) keys, instead of the clash of noisy cymbals. 

The domestic latch-key, in full use, at the height of the season, is 
reported to have a worn and dissipated look. Those who are acquainted 
with its uses and habits affirm that it is apt to get muzzy and confused 
about four o’clock in the morning—incapable of key-holes, and altogether 
effete and idiotic. 

No doubt there is an appropriate horror in the aspect of a “ skeleton ” 
key; the name imports it—secret murder is in the very sound. It has 
the hiss of caution, and the true burglarious rattle in it; there must be an 
evil harmony and eoincidence between its countenance and its name. It 
leads the thoughts to another and a worse key— 

The key of Newgate! Can the uninitiated realize its awful appear- 
ance? Viewed from the outside, no doubt, its peculiarities are less 
impressive; but we can conceive an aspect whose steely glitter might 
have the effect of Medusa’s head ! 

The key of Bedlam is reported to work backwards, like a witch's 


prayer. Some say that it is always held by the ward end, and unlocks 
with the handle, 
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The Lord Chamberlain’s key has a moral influence superior to that of 
any key in the kingdom—not excepting the Lord Chancellor’s. It has 
the faculty of discrimination; and with the facility of a magic wand it 
separates the sheep from the goats in the fashionable herd. 

But it would demand a greater space than these pages can afford to 
discuss the various attributes and powers of what may be called public 
keys;—from the Foreign-Office despatch-box key, to the keys of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—which, we doubt not, are to be distin- 
guished by a dignified reticence, and an alacrity in locking up. What 
we would especially recommend to general observation is, the generic 
tendency of all keys to spontaneous reproduction. This tendency is 
perhaps most remarkable in the clavis domestica, or key of private life, 
whose prolific qualities may be tested by a simple experiment. A very 
small bunch of them left in any confined space during a few months’ 
absence on the part of their owner, will be found on his return to have 
colonized the whole drawer, In fact, single keys should never be left 
under these conditions for any time: they become family keys in no time. 
It is supposed that they sprout like asparagus in damp weather, or are 
produced like button-mushrooms in a hot-bed. It is a singular fact, that 
this reproductive faculty is to be found in no other metallic substance, 
however fashioned ; locks never multiply of their own devices; you may 
leave any number of sovereigns or halt-crowns together, yet never find an 
additional sixpence among them: sometimes quite the reverse. 

The awkward consequences which may arise from this property of the 
key of domestic life may be easily imagined. You may come some day in 
a transport of anxious hasté to the receptacle of your more important keys, 
to seek for (let us say) the key of the medicine-chest in some moment 
of an exquisitely emotional character—such as your infant’s having 
gulped down its mother’s thimble: — instead of the desired key, you 
find a mob of little nameless, objectiess keys, staring you in the face, 


tripping up your fingers, and maddening you by their multiplicity and 
inane uniformity of aspect. Curiously enough, these “ tadpole” keys, as 
they may be called, have at first no special physiognomy ; it is only when 
lannched into practical existence, and apportioned among the key-holes of 
real life, that they grow to be as distinct in appearance, and as diabolical 


in character, as their elders. 

Such is the essential nature of these “shining mischiefs.” Tricky, 
deceitful, capricious—never to be trusted out of your sight, and full of 
irritating associations when in it; informed by some devilish intelligence 
that only leads them wrong, and provocative of evil impulses in others :— 
“with all the rash dexterity of wit” for purposes of annoyance, yet 
powerless to do even the small good for which they were intended. 

If man is wise, he will banish them from his pocket; if woman knows 
her own interests, she will lock them up for ever. If, however, the 
possession of great riches absolutely necessitates the employment of keys, 
let their hapless owner keep them well in hand, and allow no key to get 
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the better of him ; let there be no “ master key ” in his establishment, if 
he value his peace of mind. If he must use them, let him do s0, in 
moderation ; he will never want an occasion to abuse them. But the 
best thing that can happen to him, is to lose them. When that fortunate, 
and not improbable, circumstance occurs, let him not rush madly into 
the second column of The Times newspaper—let him not provoke fate 
by offering a reward for their restoration—but let him “ call the watch 
together, and thank God he is rid of knaves.” 

In concluding this slight notice of the properties of an agent only 
too powerful in its influence on human affairs, we cannot avoid taking a 
side-glance at certain keys whose qualifications are universally alluded to, 
in polite conversation and refined literature, but which have never yet 
been collected, labelled, and catalogued, as they ought to be. 

We are constantly hearing of “the key to So-and-so’s extraordinary 
conduct,” ‘the key to Miss Such-a-one’s affections,” “the key to a 
certain person’s machinations,” “the key of Lord Somebody’s conscience,” 
“the key to everybody’s secret thoughts and private affairs.” These things, 
no doubt, have a real existence; we cannot do without them; they are 
an important part of those rather threadbare “ properties” which belong 
to the world’s stage (as it is generally called), and “ life’s poor play.” 
But, has anybody seen them? They are probably knocking about in that 
esthetic “green-room” of commonplace to which we all know our way ; 
from whence we draw those slashing wooden swords and tin bucklers, 
that are so effective in all arguments; those spangled coats and jerkins 
in which our poor thoughts occasionally strut so bravely ; those banners, 
with grand inscriptions, which look quite as well as opinions, at a little 
distance. There also may be found “all that useful lot” of hyperbolic 
essences,— 


The entities of things that are not yet : 
Subtlest, but surest beings ! 


such as the wedge whose thin end is always being introduced into our 
most venerable institutions; the hinge on which momentous affairs 
habitually turn; the hypothetical leg which nobody has got to stand on, 
in all arguments; the other side to every question; in short, all the 
matériel for sensible conversation. These things are in constant requi- 
sition and daily use; but, like the mysteriously-circulating shoe in the 
game of “ Hunt the Slipper,” their existence is only made manifest to the 
senses by the sounding rap with which we shuffle them round in the polite 
intercourse of good society. 

It would be a good deed to fix, substantiate, and classify these useful 
but volatile possessions, that they may be always at hand when wanted in 
public speech or private conversation ; more especially the mystic keys to 
which we have referred. What a handy bunch that would be! 
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——oe——— 


*T1s scarce a hundred steps and one 
Across this ridge of frost and fire, 
Before the Eastward view be won. 
Stray on, and dally with desire, 
Then lift eyes, and behold. 
Hewn out without hands, they rise ; 
All the crests of Abarim. 
Whence the Prophet look’d of old, 
Back—o’er misery manifold, 
Forward—o’er the Land unrolled 
Underneath his way-worn eyes. 
Quivering all in noontide blaze 
Abarim, long Abarim 
Glows, with very brightness dim. 
Even as when the Seer look’d back 
On the mazed grave-marked track ; 
Over Edom, furnace-red, 
O’er a generation dead, 
When he knew his march was stayed. 
Fiends and angels watched and waited 
As the undimmed eyes closed slowly, 
As the vast limbs withered wholly 
From their ancient strength unbated, 
As into the Vale of Shade, 
Seeing, not seen, he passed away ; 
And none knoweth to this day 
Where the awful corpse is laid. 
* * * * 
The Dead Sea salt, in crystal hoar, 
Hangs on our hair like acrid rime; 
And we are grey, like many more, 
With bitterness and not with time. 
Two hours of thirst, before we reach 
Yon jungle dense, and scanty sward; 
For many a league the only breach 
Where Jordan’s cliffs allow a ford. 
Lo, spurs of Sheffield, do our will, 
And, little Syrian barbs, be gay; 
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All morn we spared you on the hill, 
Now,—o’er the level waste—away, 
With your light stag-like bound. 

So cross the plain, nor slacken speed, 

And brush through Sodom-bush and reed, 

And tearing thorn, and tamarisk harsh, 

Wild growth of desert and of marsh, 
Cumbering the holy ground. 

teach Jordan’s beetling bank, and mark 

The winding trench deep-cloven and dark; 

The narrow belt of living green ; 

The secret stream that writhes between ; 

Death’s River—sudden, swift, unseen— 

He is changed from his gay going; 
Could we know the arrowy stream, 

Once, whose tender talk in flowing 
Cast us softly into dream ? 

Whirling now with fitful gleam 

In his precipice’s shade, 

Like a half-drawn Persian blade, 
Of black steel, darkly bright? 

At his birth he went not so, 

Swelling pure with Hermon’s snow, 


But joyous leapt in light. 
Must he fare to the Sad Sea, 
Through waste places, even as we ? 
Yet he makes a little mirth, 
Racing downwards evermore ; 


And the green things of sweet Earth 
Cling a little to his shore; 

Even so it is: so let it be. 

3ut strip, and try your might with him: 
He is the type of that black wave, 

Wherein the strong ones fail to swim; 
The likeness of the Grave. 

Also his waters wash us free 

From salt scurf of the Bitter Sea. 

Stem his dark flood with shortened breath, 
And take the lesson as you may: 

That the Baptismal stream of Death 
Doth cleanse Earth’s bitterness away. 


BO br 327. 











Greenwich DHospital, 


Durte the last days of September there was carried into force, in the 
Naval Hospital at Greenwich, an Act of Parliament which has effected a 
revolution in that famous fe interesting establishment. Some nine 
hundred of the old pensioners, whose figures were so familiar, alike to the 
banqueters on whitebait and champagne, and the humbler consumers of 
tea and shrimps, quitted its walls for ever. As might have been expected 
from the dissolution of a kind of nineteenth-century monastery, the 
sight was not without its points of picturesque interest. The walls of 
the noble palace were lined with the boxes and bedding of the departing 
seamen, who assembled in knots to wait their turn for being taken to the 
railway station, and who toddled out together to their favourite inns to 
wish each other a characteristic farewell. It was the break-up of a 
system founded by an English Queen, and approved and strengthened by 
several generations of statesmen. Henceforth the Hospital is to be a 
hospital only in the narrower sense, and under conditions stricter and 
more limited than those which applied to it in its historical character of 
an asylum. A change of the kind in a place which Englishmen looked 
on with such peculiar curiosity and regard, is not an affair of every day 

even in an age of change. It invites a retrospective glance at the career 
of the institution, and some explanation of the causes which have brought 
it about, 

While essentially part and parcel of the Royal Navy, Greenwich 
Hospital also claims a royal pedigree. Its nucleus was an unfinished 
palace of Charles II., upon a spot which was long dear to the sovereigns 
of England. The anchor age near held a Danish fleet in the eleventh 
century. The manor was possessed for ages by the Abbots of Ghent, 
under a gift from Ethelreda, niece of Alfred, which the Normans did not 
disturb, In the fifteenth century, after the suppression of the alien 
priories, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, built a palace on the spot 
where the west wing of the Hospital now stands ; and this was added to 
and improved by sige princes, who sought in the air from the hills 
and the river the change and repose which their successors now enjoy in 
the Highlands and the Isle of Wight. Edward IV. was often in his 
ipalace of Greenwich. Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were born there; and 
there. the short-lived Edward VI. both began and ended his days. From 
16 1° when Charles I. saw it for the last time, till the Restoration, it fell into 
decay, and hence the resolution of Charles II. to raise a new and more 
magnificent edifice on the site. But this work was never completed, and an 
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unexpected destiny was in store for the portion of it which he left. On the 
19th May, 1692, took place the memorable sea-fight, in which Russell, 
Shovel, and Rooke, with, as it happened, very little help from their Dutch 
allies, defeated De Tourville off La Hogue. The seamanship of our country- 
men on this occasion was only equalled by their gallantry, and both by 
their success. Sixteen French vessels were taken, including a couple 
of first-rates, and one or two were burnt besides. But the victory filled 
London with wounded men: and the spectacle reminded people that such 
occasions called for something else besides beer-barrels and tar-barrels. 
British seamen had already shown—whether against the French, Dutch, 
or Spaniards—a courage and skill as great as have ever been displayed 
since. But the unscrupulousness with which they were seized when 
wanted, was only matched by the unscrupulousness with which they were 
abandoned when done with. Some kind natures were shocked by this; 
and it is to the credit of Queen Mary, the consort of William IIL, that 
hers was one of them. The inscription which runs round the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich attributes to Mary’s “ pietas” the design of a refuge 
for the benefit of seamen; and a passage in Boyer’s J/istory gives an 
account of her strongest motive in this matter, which at once illustrates 
the mode of thinking of our ancestors on such subjects, and explains the 
form which the new charity took. Her Majesty wished, Boyer says, 
“to put them ” (the seamen) “in a probable way of ending their days in 
the fear of God.” That the honest fellows were not in the “ way” of 
doing so as things had previously been was quietly assumed by the queen, 
we fear on quite sufficient grounds. An Elizabethan admiral, quoted 
once before in the Cornhill Magazine,* compared their licence on shore 
to that of ‘‘horses” and “birds ;” and Mandeville turns their notorious 
improvidence and profligacy to good account in his famous argument that 
“ private vices ” are “ public benefits,” 
of our trade and navy if sailors lived decently, took care of their money, 
and were not obliged by speedy destitution to fling themselves into the 
nautical Jabour market? The idea of the Hospital was thus, like that of 
most of our old almshouses and refuges, essentially monastic. It was not 
to be a charity only, but a place of retreat, under moral and religious 
superintendence, from the temptations as well as from the fatigues of the 
world, Queen Mary little foresaw what the quiet fishing village would 
become a century or so after she had been laid in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. 

The Charter of Greenwich Hospital is dated 25th October, 1694, 
and grants for a site “eight acres two roods and thirty-two square 
perches of land,” and “ all that capital messuage lately built or in build- 
ing, commonly called by the name of Our Palace at Greenwich.” ‘The 
objects of the foundation were five in number, and were described as 
follows :— 


since what, said he, would become 





* Sir William Monson. (“Social History of the Navy.’’) 
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“Ist. The relief and support of seamen serving on board the ships or 
yessels belonging to the navy royal, of us, our heirs and successors, or 
employed in our or their service at sea, who, by reason of age, wounds, 
or other disabilities, shall be incapable of further service at sea, and be 
unable to maintain themselves. 

“2nd. The sustentation of the widows of seamen happening to be 
slain or disabled in such sea-service. 

“ 8rd. The maintenance and education of the children of seamen hap- 
pening to be slain or disabled in such sea-service. 

“Ath. The further relief and encouragement of seamen. 

“5th. The improvement of navigation.” 


The charter of 1692 was succeeded by two Acts of Parliament in the 
same reign, the Registered Seamen’s Act of 1696, and another enforcing 
it in 1697. Both offer to seafaring men and their families certain advan- 
tages in connection with Greenwich Hospital, which was thus viewed as 
an institution calculated to attract men to the sea-service. These advan- 
tages were—that registered seamen disabled in the sea-service “should be 
admitted and placed in the Hospital, and should have provided and allowed 
them, during their lives, at the charges of the Hospital, and out of the 
revenues thereof, according to the rules, &c. for its government, lodging, 
meat, drink, clothing, and other necessaries and conveniences. That the 
wives of such registered and disabled seamen, and the widows of those slain, 
killed, or drowned in the king’s sea-service, and not of ability to maintain 
or provide comfortably for themselves, should be received into the Hospital, 
and there be provided for. That the children of the persons so described 
should be also received into the Hospital, be there provided for, and be 
educated at the charges of the Hospital till they were fit to be put out, or 
of ability to maintain themselves.” The next Act, in 1703, removed the 
necessity of the seaman’s having been formally “registered” for the service 
of the crown; and Acts passed in 1711, 1721, and 1735, extended the 
advantages of the Hospital to any seamen ‘ maimed or slain in fight 
against the king’s enemies or against pirates.” But there can be no doubt, 
as the Royal Commission of 1859 observed, that merchant-seamen were 
only admissible in that particular case; and also that officers above the 
rank of mate were not contemplated as proper objects of relief. There 
have, indeed, been some instances of officers being received simply as 
pensioners, and one of these gives such a curious glimpse of the life of the 
old service, that our readers will be glad to know the circumstances. In 
1711, when there were four hundred inmates, under a governor, lieute- 
nant-governor, one captain, and two lieutenants, a certain Captain Clarke 
applied and was received on the establishment, and drew his “ tobacco- 
money ” like any other broken-down old salt. He was alloived to eat at 
the officers’ table, and five years afterwards, in 1716, there is the following 
“minute ” about him :—‘ It was agreed that Captain Edmund Clarke be 
allowed five shillings a week, having been an old captain, but being so 
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infirm that he could not serve the last war, and thereby not entitled to receive 
half-pay, which is allowed by reason of his great poverty, to commence 
this month.” A year afterwards, he applied for an increase, and his allow- 
ance was raised to fifty pounds a year, “in consideration of his very great 
age, and his long service in the navy, having been a captain many years.” 
3ut next summer, we find the Board giving direction, ‘ upon the petition 
of the widow Clarke, that the house may discharge the expense of a coffin 
and shroud for her husband, who died in the Hospital,” and after that, 
the widow appears as receiving “ two-and-sixpence per week out of 
the charity-box.” What a tragedy lies in these little entries! Here was 
a man who had probably served with Benbow, who must have been 
in the Dutch wars of the Restoration, and who may have even fought 
as a youngster under Blake against the great Van Tromp himself, and 
we find him dying a pauper in the rank of captain. When s0 little 
provision was made for the old age of officers, we can easily fancy what 
the fate of common men was; and how necessary was the institution 
which alone saved Captain Clarke from dying in the streets. Thousands 
of seamen from that time forward owed to the Hospital shelter in life, care 
in sickness, and consolation in death ; and this broad praise ought to be 
given all the more distinctly because we shall have to show the existence 
of grave abuses which tarnished its splendour, and helped to necessitate 
the revolution which has at length abolished its most characteristic 
features. 

The principles and objects of Greenwich Hospital having been defined, 
as we have seen, by the charters and subsequent Acts of Parliament, 
Commissioners were appointed to carry them out, through the agency of a 
Board of Directors selected from their body—the discipline of the esta- 
blishment being vested in a staff of civil and military officers, forming a 
council, one of whom was appointed, from time to time, a governor by the 
Admiralty. Such was the first constitution of the Hospital. The first 
endowment, after the royal grant of the site and the unfinished palace of 
Charles, was from the “naval sixpences”—a contribution of sixpence a 
month from the pay of seamen of the navy. In 1705, the effects of 
‘“‘ Kidd the pirate” were given to the Hospital by Queen Anne; and it 
says much for that gentleman’s untiring industry that they amounted to 
the respectable sum of 6,472/. In 1707 the forfeited and unclaimed 
shares of prize and bounty money were assigned to it. In 1712 all 
seamen’s sixpences were made liable,—which, considering that the navy 
has always protected merchant ships in time of war, was not unreasonable. 
But the most splendid donation ever made to Greenwich Hospital at one 
time was that of the Derwentwater estates—forfeited by the attainder of 
the Jacobite James Radclyffe, third Earl of Derwentwater, in 1716. This 


grant was made in 1735, at which time the lands brought in 6,000. 
a year. The Hospital paid off the encumbrances ; gave a marriage portion 
to the attainted earl’s daughter; and made other payments to the family. 
As years rolled by, and minerals were discovered on the property, its 
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rental rose to the net sum of 40,2047. 15s., at which it stood in 1859. 
The chief sources of the revenue of the Hospital, not already enumerated, 
were the prize-money of deserters granted in 1747;.a payment of 
1/. 18s. 4d. per cent. on the proceeds of prizes, droits of Admiralty, 
and bounty-money, increased to five per cent. by the incorporation of the 
Chatham chest in 1814 ; and a fourth of the freight of all treasure carried 
by ships of the royal navy, bestowed in 1819. The total net income of 
the Hospital in the year 1859 was 148,198/. 9s. 2d.; an income worthy 
of the magnificent building for the sake of which, and of its pious and 
generous objects, it was created. 

That building, the high domes and long stately colonnades of which 
are so familiar to all who love to see London from the noblest avenue 
leading to her—the river—was completed between 1694 and 1758. Sir 
Christopher Wren gratuitously furnished a plan. The palace of Charles 
was taken as the north-west wing and modified to suit the design; and 
that quarter of the pile still bears his name, as the corresponding one on 
the east does that of Queen Anne, and the two behind, those of Queen 
Mary and King William. The Painted Hall was roofed in in 1703, and 
was at first used as a public refectory, of which the upper part, decorated 
by Thornhill, held the table of the officers. Pensioners were received as 
early as 1705, before which year 50,0002. had been spent on the building ; 
and at first they only mustered one hundred strong. By 1708, there were 
550 in the house, the income being 12,0001., of which half was devoted 
to the works in progress. Thirty years afterwards, the number received 
had reached 1,000, and from that time it steadily increased till the 
complement attained, in 1814, its maximum of 2,710. After that time, 
there was a progressive decrease. In 1848, the number of vacancies 
reported by the governor to the Admiralty was 11; in 1852, it had 
reached 180; in 1856, 720; till at the date of the Royal Commission 
in 1859, there were less than 1,600 residents to avail themselves of 
accommodation calculated for 2,642. Seven wards were entirely closed 
for want of oceupants. 

Such a state of things demanded an official inquiry, and a Royal 
Commission was appointed accordingly, the report of which, with the 
evidence, is the best book in the literature of the subject. The first thing 
that strikes a reader of it is the enormous expense of the machinery by 
which in our time some 1,600 old seamen have been maintained. We 
haye already shown that the income of Greenwich Hospital for 1859 was 
148,198/. 9s. 2d. Now during that year, 48,6671. 7s. 10d. was expended 
on the establishment, and 50,910/. 1s. 04d. on the pensioners. That is 
to say, it cost nearly as much to administer the institution as to support 
the men for whom the institution was designed. One would almost think 
that the pensioners existed for the sake of being governed, and that to 
feed, and clothe, and nurse them, was a subordinate part of the original 


desion. This result becomes particularly curious when viewed from two 
different points of comparison. In the first place, on comparing the 
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expenses of a Greenwich pensioner with those of an invalide of the Hotel 
des Invalides, we find that the pensioner costs 30/7. odd per annum for 
nourishment, and 28/. odd for administration, while the invalide costs 
261. odd for nourishment, and only 5/. for administration. In the second 
place, on comparing the pensioner of 1859 with the pensioner of 1805, we 
find that he cost 30/. and 28/. odd in the later as against 28/. and 9J. odd 
in the earlicr year. And yet this monstrous growth of disproportion took 
place during a period in which the civil department of the Hospital was 
greatly simplified. Between the years 1805 and 1859 the expense of 
the pensioner did not increase, and their numbers diminished, but the cost 
of the establishment nearly doubled itself; although in the interval there 
occurred a considerable diminution of business from the ceasing of the 
merchant - seamen’s sixpences, of prize money, and of lighthouse dues, 
and from other details. 

In order to make this extravagance more intelligible, it will be as well 
to take a look at some of the items of the cost of the place. We have seen 
already, that the discipline of the Hospital was conducted from the begin- 
ning by certain officers appointed for the purpose. ‘This staff was raised 
in modern times to the number of twenty officers—eleven of whom were 
more than seventy, and eight of them more than sixty years of age. These 
gentlemen received 8,700/. a year in salaries alone, besides house accom- 
modation, and 47,498/. 12s. 1d. was spent on their apartments during 
the twenty years ending in 1859, The civil officers, again, were far too 
numerous; many of their duties were performed by deputy ; the mode of 
keeping accounts was old-fashioned and clumsy; and there was a need- 
lessly large batch of clerks. Everything about the Hospital was conducted 
with a dignified indifference to expense. For example, the house brewed 
its own beer, and 15,240/. 13s. 4d. was spent in the course of twenty 
years upon building and repairing the brewery. The bakery cost, in the 
same time, 1,459/. 6s. 11d. The washing of the pensioners’ linen, in 
the year 1859, came to 3,181/. 10s. 8d., though it used to be returned 
from the laundry in such a state that it was a matter of favour to 
“ pensioners of good character” to be allowed to wash their linen at their 
own expense. 

This exorbitant scale of outlay would have been more pardonable if 
the result of it had been to make the pensioners thoroughly happy. 
But it is impossible to look into the history of Greenwich Hospital with- 
out seeing that it has never done for its inmates what they had a right to 
expect from its magnificent resources. No doubt it has saved whole 
generations of seamen from the workhouse,* and has given comparative 
comfort to the old age of thousands whose old age must, but for it, have 
languished in dismal and solitary penury. But we have a right to 
measure the usefulness of every institution by its means, and we say that 





* We observe, from a Parliamentary return, that there are at least a thousand 
man-of-war’s men in the workhouses of England and Wales, among whom several are 
known to have been Trafalgar men, 
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much as Greenwich Hospital has done, it might have done a great deal 
more. ‘The grossest defect, perhaps, has been its failure to give adequate 
assistance to pensioners’ wives. That the benefit of the wives was contem- 
plated by the founders, is clear from the early Acts to which we have 


already referred. But the Hospital has steadily ignored them, and has 
prohibited marriage into the bargain. They have received nothing from 
it except broken victuals, or “ offal.” They have not even been allowed 
what they have saved the Hospital by washing their husbands’ linen. 
Where the husband has been allowed to go on the “money list,” and 
receive his rations in cash, they have been calculated at “contract price,” 
at an average of less than tenpence a day. As the tobacco, or pocket- 
money of pensioners remained at the original rate of one shilling a week 
till some five years ago, the whole amount within reach of a married 
man has been deplorably insufficient. Accordingly the circumstances of 
married pensioners have always been wretched, and the fate of their 
children too often in the last degree calamitous and degraded. When the 
pensioner went into the infirmary, too, he lost the privilege of the 
“ money list,” and he has been known to stay out till he was at the verge 
of death rather than expose his wife to the inevitable destitution which 
must ensue from his seeking medical help. 

Sterner battles than the Nile or Copenhagen have been fought by 
sritish seamen, in the very place of retreat where we have been in the 
habit of thinking that their toils and dangers were over for ever. But to 
these tragic abuses must be added abuses of a vulgarer though scarcely 
less cruel kind. At various periods in the history of the Hospital, the 
food of the pensioners has been bad, and their accommodation insufficient. 
“Bull beef” and “ sour beer” were complained of in the celebrated agita- 
tion of 1778-9,* when Lord Sandwich was at the Admiralty, and when the 
publication of a “case” about the grievances of the pensioners by the 
lieutenant-governor, Captain Baillie, led to the trial in the Queen’s Bench, 
which gave rise to the famous maiden speech of Erskine. Such shameful 
causes of discontent existed down to our own time. There is abundant 
official evidence that the meat has been inferior and too tough ; that the 
milk has been indifferent ; the shoes of the men hard and uncomfortable, 
and so forth. Anybody who is curious about such details may be referred 
to the Report of the Royal Commission. There are two letters there, 
written in 1846 and 1848 (Appendix 216 seg.) by Sir John Liddell, 
Director-General of the Medical Department of the Navy, abounding in 
statements which an Englishman caring for the navy cannot read without 
a sense of humiliation. And it has sometimes happened that improve- 
nents in such points have been prevented by a want of sympathy between 
the governor and the commissioners of the Hospital. 





* There was a great fire in Greenwich Hospital that year ; a fire of so suspicious 
a character that a strict inquiry was made as to whether it was caused by accident or 
design. But “ nothing came out that could lead to a discovery.”—History of Green- 
wich Hospital, 1789. 
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We have already described the first constitution of the Hospital, 
In 1775 the commissioners and governors were incorporated. But 9 
grave deficit having been discovered in the accounts of the treasurer 


? 


(by the misconduct of whose deputy it had been caused) in 1828, the 
corporation was dissolved. Under the new constitution, the discipline 
was separated from the administration,—the first being left to the 
governor, the second to a Board of Commissioners, Of course, som 
of the commissioners were soon appointed for political reasons; and 
when this began to be felt as an evil, the remedy hit on proved worse 
than the disease. Commissionerships were given to naval officers less 
distinguished than—and junior to—the governors on whom they were 
to act as a check, and an inharmonious double government was the 


result. Thus, no modern governor did more for the condition of the 
pensioners than Sir Charles Adam, and he lived in a perpetual conflict 


with the commissioners. 

In short, so many unsatisfactory circumstances with regard to the con- 
dition of the Hospital generally were brought to light by the official 
inquiry of 1859, that we cannot wonder at the result which has followed. 
The Royal Commission’s Report shows that that body felt a revolution 
in the whole scheme to be unavoidable; and it has come about, accord- 
ingly, within a few years. Under the Greenwich Hospital Act of last 
session, which came into force at the close of September, the Admiralty 
announced that the Hospital would in future be open to receive within its 
walls only infirm and helpless seamen. And it offered to all pensioners 
who chose to leave the building, the following conditions, which we give in 
the language of the authorities proposing them :— 


1. Any in-pensioner on his discharge from the Hospital will receive the same 
amount of out-pension as that which he gave up when he came into the Hospital, which 
pension will in future be called his “ naval pension.” 

2. In addition to his “naval pension” he will be paid a “ Greenwich Hospital 
pension,” provided he comes within the following rules, viz. :—If he is fifty-five years 
of age, and has been a pensioner (whether in the Hospital or out) for a period of five 
years, he will be paid 5d. a day, that is 7/. 12s. a year; or if he is seventy years of 
age, and has been a pensioner (whether in the Hospital or out) for a period of ten 
years, he will be paid 9d. a day, that is 182. 12s. a year. 

8. In further addition to his pension he will be paid one-half the money allow- 
ance he was receiving from the Hospital on the 6th April last, whether it be the 
weekly money paid to him of cither three, four, or five shillings, according to his 
classification, or the two shillings’ allowance to married men, or his weekly wages for 
acting in any capacity which is paid out of the Hospital funds. But no other pay- 
ments whatever, whether “ provision money,” “ gratuities,” &c., will be allowed to 
count for this allowance. 

4, In making the foregoing offer to in-pensioners of Greenwich, the Lords of the 
Adiiralty desire, so far as their powers enable them, te make up an allowance of 
36/. 10s, a year, which is equal to 14s. a weck, or 2s.a day; but the foregoing pen- 
sions and money allowance will not in the case of every pensioner make up that sum. 
In such case the Lords of the Admiralty will allow the deficient amount to be made 
up if possible out of the other half of the money allowance. 
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5. In the cases, however, of those pensioners whose “ naval pension,” “ Green- 
wich Hospital pension,” and full amount of money allowance combined, will not 
amount to 36/. 10s. per annum, the Lords of the Admiralty are not empowered by law 
to offer more. 


We believe that nine hundred of the pensioners have accepted these 
conditions, and have dispersed themselves over the country to live on their 
various rates of allowance. What the average pension granted may be, 
we have no means of knowing, but if some of the men have a larger 
sum than 86/. 10s., so also many of them will have much less, and 
will be unable to command in their homes the standard of living with 
which the Hospital supplied them. They elect to go, we take it, partly 
because they know that the government of the place is to be changed, 
that it is to become a Hospital in the narrower sense of the word, and 
that there will be less freedom of ingress and egress for them hence- 
forth; but this is only part of a more general feeling in favour of 
liberty among them, at which nobody who has inquired into their con- 
dition can wonder. The authorities at Greenwich Hospital have con- 
trived to make a palace as dull as a prison. The men have had no 
amusements but a library inconveniently furnished. They have not been 
allowed to play cards, nor to have flower-pots in their windows, nor to 
receive friends and visitors in private; and it is not many years ago since 
they were forbidden to walk on the terraces. Some of the punishments, too, 
such as being compelled to wear a yellow collar, and do scavenger’s work, 
have been harsh and injudicious. All these things have combined with the 
monastic character of the place to give a character of ennui and listless- 
ness to the Greenwich pensioner’s life which must have struck every 
observing visitor. Dulness within the walls has been relieved chiefly by 
temptation without. Since the age when Queen Mary pictured to herself 
Greenwich as a place of pious repose where the sailor might end his days 
“in the fear of God,” it has become the favourite haunt of the pleasure- 
loving Cockney—an emporium of shrimps, a reservoir of beer. Those 
quaint figures—the “geese” and “blue-bottles”* of local slang— 
lounging about under the trees of the park, and loitering through the 
streets in the dress of another age, have been regarded by the holiday- 
maker from the metropolis as parts of the amusement of the place. They 
have been paid for yarns in liquor and stray shillings, and have found the 
doctrine that sailors lived only for grog and girls accepted by their 
admirers as one of the many glories of the British navy. It has been 
Well remarked that, on the whole, the old fellows have been more decent 
in their lives than we had a right to expect under the peculiar circum- 
stances. But a chapter might be written on Greenwich morality and its 
effects on the parish rates, which nobody would care to bind up with the 
naval histories of Brenton or James, but which would help to reconcile 





* Greenwich Hospital : A Series of Naval Sketches, By an Old Sailor, 1826. 
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the reader to the break-up of an institution that has had much in it to 
kindle the imagination and justify the pride of our countrymen. The 
break-up is, after all, one in which people will acquiesce rather than one 
at which they will rejoice. It was a noble as well as a pious idea to 
gather under the roofs of a grand edifice—at once a dwelling-place and 
a naval monument, and placed on the shores of a river, itself one of 
the chief sources of our maritime strength—the survivors of each gene- 
ration of warriors against the enemy or the storm. Here the traditions 
of one age blended gradually with the experience of the next; stories of 
Shovel were passed on to those who fought under Hawke; the conqueror 
with Rodney lived to welcome the heroes of Trafalgar—not as bedridden 
or imbecile men, though it might be somewhat shattered—but while still 
able to enjoy life, and to give the vividness of reality to the narratives of 
the past. All phases of naval service were represented. One of the 
“saucy Arethusas” smoked his pipe with an old “ Agamemnon,” and 


men who had first smelt powder on the Canadian Lakes listened reverently 
to the recollections of those who had seen ZL’ Orient explode in thunder at 
the Nile. Greenwich Hospital will always be a great and useful institu- 
tion—a mighty boon, whether to the sick nursed within, or to the poor 
pensioned without its walls. But not the less is there something dis- 
appointing in its recent transformation, even to those who admit its 
necessity, and all the more so when we remember how unwisely the 


splendid foundation has been administered. 

















